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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet | 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suegestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 


to their parents. 
A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


ontains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching 
rote songs, and valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 

2 M: irc hes 2 American Poems 

8 Follk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for 


Community Singing 


This list of 162 distinct selections furnishes material for School March- 
ing, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching 
Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Opera Selections, Violin, Cello, Flute, 
Harp. Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, Band, Stories. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of this 
valuable booklet free at any Victor 
dealer’s; or a copy will be sent upon 
application to the 

Educational Department 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N 


Vi Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
1 O | A desirable and inexpensive 
instrument for Rural Schools 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


A Telegram to the Recrea- 
tion Congress.*—To Recrea- 
tion Congress:—Pity cannot 
come and thank good Ameri- 
cans for their help in my agree- 
able mission in America to 
study physical education wish 
that Recreation Congress may 
bring great help to children of 
all world and to those of my 
dear Fatherland Russia send 
cordial greetings to members 
of Congress Representative of 
Department of Physical De- 
velopment in Russia. 

John C. Levteef. 


A Governor’s Opinion of the 
Congress Program.—Governor 
Ferris, of Michigan, wrote of 
the program for the Recreation 
Congress held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, October 2-6, “This 
is one of the most remarkable 
programs that I ever had oc- 
casion to read.” Governor 
Ferris’ own contribution to the 
program appears on another 
page of THE PLAYGROUND. 

Congress Flowers.—Most of 
the flowers used at the Recrea- 
tion Congress banquet at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oc- 
tober 4th, were furnished from 
a Grand Rapids school garden. 
The children and those who 
have given so much time to the 





*Mr. Levteef is in America studying 
recreation and physical education as a 
representative of the Russian Government. 





children’s gardens would be de- 
lighted if they could know how 
much the delegates appreciated 
these flowers. 

Play Demonstration.—E. C. 
Lindemann, State Club Leader 
in the Cooperative Extension 
Work of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, has been work- 
ing recently in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. At Crystal 
Falls, 1,450 children were 
taught twelve games. 

Second Bequest.—The Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America has received 
a second bequest. One thou- 
sand dollars comes through the 
will of Emil C. Bondy, of New 
York City. The first bequest, 
of five thousand dollars, re- 
ceived by the Association was 
from Lucy Tudor Hillyer, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Block Parties —A miniature 
county fair, a neighborhood 
lawn party, a modest Mardi 
Gras—such is a “block party.” 
It is the effort of the city to 
shake off city ways and city 
inhibitions and be _ neighbor- 
ly. Usually a committee calls 
on the residents of the block 
asking for small donations to 
cover the cost of the band and 
the dancing platform. All are 


urged to decorate their houses. 
Usually not much urging is 
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necessary after someone starts. 
Games and races in the street, 
booths to display fine cookery 
or needlework, a costume pa- 
rade, an ice cream tent, a short 
program of speeches, readings, 
and music—and for days all 
the block wears the sunshiny 
smile which indicates a pleas- 
ant pride in “our folks.” 

Safer to Keep Playgrounds 
Open.— During the epidemic of 
poliomyelitis last summer, a 
number of cities closed their 
playgrounds at first and later, 
because of widespread protest, 
opened them again. The gen- 
eral opinion, both lay and pro- 
fessional, seemed to be that 
children were safer on the play- 
ground, with sun and air and 
leadership. Mayor Mitchell’s 
special committee of experts, 
with Dr. Simon Flexner as 
chairman, reported that it was 
advisable to open and extend 
playground facilities for New 
York children rather than to 
close them. 

Playgrounds Popular _ in 
Raleigh.—Constructive play in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in- 
creased the attendance by over 
fifty persons a day. Basketry, 
sewing, weaving, wood-work- 
ing occupied two periods each 
day, drawing both children and 
adults. How the recreation 
system aims to provide for 
every resident of the city is in- 
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dicated by the supervisor’s re- 
port of the activities of the 
past summer: Baseball and 
basket ball for the boys; basket 
ball and volley ball for the 
girls, quiet games and guessing 
games for the warm hours of 
the day, running, jumping and 
the various contesting games 
for both boys and girls, quoits 
and horseshoes, tennis for chil- 
dren and adults, checkers and 
chess, puzzles for the smaller 
children, swings and ham- 
mocks for others, basketry, 
weaving, sewing for girls and 
boys, woodworking for boys, a 
sand bin with shovels and 
buckets for the very little chil- 
dren, indoor play space for 
rainy days, circulating library, 
story hour, hikes and tramps 
through the woods, Boy Scout 
activities, Camp Fire Girl ac- 
tivities, camping out over 
night, two band concerts and 
several picnics. 

The Girls Had a Good Time 
Too.—Describing a rural com- 
munity Fourth of July at 
Kirksville, Missouri, at which 
much of the entertainment was 
provided by a country band, 
Dr. A. E. Winship writes, in 
“Rural Manhood”: “One vital 
feature in this, socially and 
morally, is that the girls had a 
good time, a genuinely glori- 
ous good time, because their 
school and neighborhood boy 
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chums were with them. When 
country boys go to town for 
all ‘occasions’ it not only de- 
moralizes the boys, but it 
leaves country life very stupid 
for the girls; and as soon as 
they are old enough to get a 
job in store or mill or factory, 
they too go to the city. Hav- 
ing no home, no comfortable 
boarding-place, and no parlor 
where they can entertain a 
young man, they walk the 
streets and let the ‘fellows’ 
take them to the only places 
available for a social visiting 
hour. 

“The country band is, there- 
fore, one of the best phases of 
rural life because it does keep 
the boys at home for practice, 
does give the community a 
chance to drop in for rehearsal, 
and keeps the boys at home 
when there is any celebration. 

“That Fourth of July at the 
Porter Rural School was a 
glorious demonstration of what 
a live rural school can do when 
it is the center for community 
affairs for young people. 

“It is easy for little people 
to enjoy the country, and it is 
easy, too, for older people; but 
it is exceedingly difficult to 
make the country attractive for 
young people from fourteen to 
twenty-four. I saw the solu- 


tion at the Porter School on 
the Fourth of July, 1915.” 


Why Do They Choose the 
Street—A writer in a New 
York paper, remarking num- 
bers of children playing on the 
street near public playgrounds, 
raises the question whether the 
following conditions have any 
connection with that situation: 
(1) “The footing of fine gravel, 
disagreeable to walk on, dis- 
astrous to footgear, and likely 
to cause ugly bruises when 
children fall down (2) The in- 
sufficiency of smaller equip- 
ment such as handballs, base- 
balls, tennis balls (3) The in- 
sufficient number of supervi- 
sors on each playground (4) 
The lack of medical inspec- 
tion.” 


Relieving Monotony for 
Pioneers.—The late James J. 
Hill backed a company of play- 
ers whose dramatic art was dis- 
played before construction 
gangs building the great new 
road across the continent—one 
of the first attempts at indus- 
trial recreation. 


Railway Shops _ Baseball 
Pennant.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, presents a beautiful flag 
to the pennant winners of the 
baseball league of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Shops. A com- 
munity garden has also been 
started by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Municipal Recreation for 
Municipal Employees.— 
Through the interest of one 
zealous executive in one of the 
municipal departments of the 
City of New York, an hour for 
folk and social dancing in the 
winter and an hour for swim- 
ming in the summer is pro- 
vided for women employees in 
the municipal building. Co- 
operation from many depart- 
ments was secured to make the 
hour from five to six a real de- 
light and benefit to the girls— 


so much so that the young 
men later also sought munici- 
pal recreation facilities and 
found them. 


Chester County School Bul- 
letin.—Volume one, number 
one, contains full information 
regarding the county play 
festival held at the West Ches- 
ter Normal School in May. 
Rules and regulations for liter- 
ary and athletic contests and 
for agricultural club contests 
are given. 














THE GRAND RAPIDS PLAY CONGRESS 


Otto T. Mallery, Member Board of Directors, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any one who has a soft spot for a circus or a religious revival 
would be well pleased with the Grand Rapids Play Congress of our 
National Association. ‘There were three rings going at the same 
time, and sometimes five. On Tuesday morning five speakers began 
to talk at the same time, fortunately in different places. There was 
little pause until Friday night. Three or more separate luncheons 
were held each day. By an amicable arrangement some spoke 
while others nourished themselves sufficiently to take up the dis- 
cussion when the previous speaker took up the fork. Four dinner 
parties were necessary to pick up the fragments left over from 
luncheon. ‘The evenings afforded the rank and file a rest from our 
labors while the high lights turned their brilliant shafts loose and 
enlightened us all with their greater inspiration. 

It is a great achievement to give a thousand different workers 
and thinkers each what he or she has come to receive. It is equally 
difficult to give each what he doesn’t know he wants. Municipal 
officials from Chicago do not want what the twenty-five pretty play 
leaders from Detroit want. Yet a dance may be good for them. 


The United States Agricultural Department experts thought they 
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needed cooperation, but found so much cooperation offered that at 
the end they needed sleep. Everyone had a different conception 
of the forces at work in America than he had when he arrived. 
Everyone was right. The knowledge of the other fellow’s line of 
work and point of view, the survey of broad lines of progress, the 
repetition of the same social problems in different states, in radically 
different communities, all combined to strengthen the social forces 
at work in America today. ‘The spirit of team play and of mass 
enthusiasm struck fire everywhere. 

Among all the able men and women present our field secretaries 
were conspicuous. ‘They are diplomats of the new school. They 
overlook not even the humblest. They make the little old lady 
from nowhere feel herself a person of consequence. ‘The municipal 
official is handled with the political glad hand he likes. The uni- 
versity men find the field secretaries men of their own type. The 
play leaders look up to them with respect, and also look at them 
on the level as one of themselves. If the country were combed 
under conscription for field secretaries the present staff could not 
be improved. ‘There is no lost motion. There is real efficiency. 
The funds of this Association are well invested in the personality 
and character of our field secretaries. In bringing American towns 
and city officialsin contact with them, their ideals and their practical 
common sense, our Association is preaching a personified gospel of 
right living and clean thinking. 

These field secretaries lead the lives of commercial travellers. 
They bump the bumps. Their beds are not always clean. Even- 
ings in a hash of small towns, apart from one’s natural companions, 
are worse than dull. They must submit to much they dislike in 
order to achieve what they consider their larger purpose. They are 
always giving out, and often far from the fountains of re-invigora- 
tion. 

The grand banquet was an exhibition of their power and 
personality. Each man and woman spoke, won the audience, and 
made his or her point. The casual listener recognized their loyalty 
to one another as a loyalty to the same life purpose. Yet they were 
light in hand, gay and good company. After several hours of 
listening and singing the six hundred banqueters were still fresh 
enough to play children’s games, dance until the orchestra departed, 
and then dance some more. 

This Congress may have been expensive, doubtless was a great 
drain upon the energies of all the officers of the Association, but it 
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strengthened the will and brightened the prospect of every visitor 
from every clime. 


TAKING PLAY SERIOUSLY* 
Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


This Recreation Congress is a cheering sign of the times, and 
we certainly need to make the most of cheering signs just now. It 
is a sign that this nation is beginning to take play seriously, to 
realize that provision for recreation is a necessary item of public 
expenditure, and that it is neither a luxury for a choice minority 
nor a sop to an ignorant rabble. 

The Greeks did not take play seriously when the active games 
were for the choice minority who lived upon a great slave popula- 
tion. Nor did the Romans take play seriously when an upper class 
kept a populace in leash with “corn and games.”’ Play is taken 
seriously only when it is taken as a part of the life of a people, when 
it is seen to be a right which the state must safeguard for everyone. 
Slow Realization of | We are coming slowly enough to a sense of the 
the Dignity of dignity of leisure and to the realization that 
ener it is no more possible for us individually to 
control all the conditions of leisure than to control all the conditions 
of work. This matter of controlling conditions is a very compli- 
cated one, and the recreation movement has made progress because 
its leaders have realized the network of industrial and social and 
civic relationships involved and have kept steadily working to make 
the necessity of public provision for play emerge clearly from the 
confusion. 

Sometimes we like to say that the use people make of their 
leisure is the sure test of their real taste and inclination. But how 
that test fails when there is no freedom in the use of leisure! Who- 
ever has lived in immigrant neighborhoods in any of our towns has 
a realizing sense of the helplessness of immigrants in the use of 
leisure. These newly-arrived citizens may have work and wages, 
but that fact does not help them out of working hours. There may 
be factory inspection and an eight-hour day and compensation for 
injury, and yet no safeguarding of the innocency of their free time. 
The Pitiful Fate of Because we are more accustomed to pictures 
the Foreigner Who of the dreariness of the immigrant colonies 
Tries to Play . ce 

in the great cities, I shall quote from a study 


* Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2-6, 1916 
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made by the Children’s Bureau in a small town. I know the 
foreign quarter of this town, dull, unlovely, the saloon its brightest 
haven, the women overworked, the crowded tenements filled with 
a procession of day and night lodgers. In this town “the line 
between the natives and foreigners is very sharply drawn,”’ we are 
told. ‘‘The native population as a rule knows scarcely anything 
about the foreigners, except what appears in the newspapers about 
misdemeanors committed in foreign sections. The report of the 
Immigration Commission comments ‘on the attitude of the police 
department toward foreigners *** with regard to Sunday desecra- 
tion,’ and states that ‘the Croatians are accustomed to spend Sun- 
day in singing, drinking and noisy demonstrations. The police 
have been instructed to show no leniency on account of ignorance 
of the municipal regulations, and without any attempt at explaining 
the laws, they arrest the offenders in large numbers.’ Again, it 
states: ‘They are arrested more often for crimes that make them a 
nuisance to the native population than for mere infractions of the 
law ***. Few arrests are made for immorality among foreigners.’ 
‘Sabbath desecration’ is the crime foreigners are most frequently 
charged with. 

‘Foreigners are employed largely in the less skilled occupations 
of the steel mills, which operate twenty-four hours a day, seven 
daysaweek. Atthe time the investigation was made some of the men 
in the steel mills worked for a period of two weeks on a night shift 
of fourteen hours, then two weeks on a day shift of ten hours, and 
back again to the night shift of fourteen hours for another two 
weeks, and so on. When shifts were changed, one group of men 
was required to work throughout a period of twenty-four hours 
instead of for the usual ten or fourteen hour period and another 
group had twenty-four hours off duty. Some departments of the 
steel mills, however, shut down on Sundays, and in some depart- 
ments for certain occupations an eight-hour day prevails, but these 
more favorable conditions do not prevail among the majority of the 
unskilled foreign workers whose homes were visited. 

‘The foreigners who work on a twenty-four hour shift in a mill on 
one Sunday frequently ‘desecrate’ their alternate free Sabbath by 
‘singing, drinking, and noisy demonstrations,’ in spite of the known 
danger of arrest for ‘crimes that make them a nuisance to the native 
population’ or for ‘Sabbath desecration’, laws concerning which are 
strictly enforced in—————-; for example, children are not per- 
mitted to play in public playgrounds on Sunday and mercantile 
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establishments are required to be closed on that day. Also, it is 
‘unlawful for any person or persons to deliver ice cream, or to sell 
or deliver milk from wagon or by person carrying same, within 
the city on the Sabbath day, commonly called Sunday, after 
twelve o’clock noon.’ ”’ 

Can you imagine the bewilderment of these hard working men 
arrested for ‘singing, drinking, and noisy demonstrations” on their 
free Sunday? Is it not by a strange straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing of camels that the law has so long seen desecration in their acts 
and no desecration in the working Sunday of twenty-four hours? 

Never more than now has the problem presented itself of 
families hurriedly gathered together because of the development 
of new industries, drawn by some sudden demand, allured by high 
wages, only to find themselves entirely without the power to secure 
decent living conditions. There is good reason to believe that there 
are many such communities at present, composed largely of im- 
migrants, where all the gentler arts of life are in abeyance. 

In the Institution Quarterly published by the Public Charity 
Service of Illinois, June 30, 1916, is hidden a vivid description of 
one of these little communities. Dr. Zeller, alienist of the State 
Board of Administration went to “the mushroom town”’ or Silvis, 
in Rock Island County, on the trail of a reported case of leprosy. 
He had heard that the patient was living in a box car somewhere 
about the great shops of the Rock Island Railroad there. 

“IT proceeded,” he writes, ‘“‘as far as an automobile could go, 
then walked quite a distance along the tracks, passed over a via- 
duct, went by numerous shops and factories and finally came upon a 
rude collection of improvised huts inhabited by a colony of Mexi- 
cans. *** The squalor and wretchedness of the surroundings can 
not be adequately described. 

“Here were a dozen old box cars sitting flat upon the ground, 
scarcely a window and sometimes only a cinder floor. No sani- 
tation, no sewerage, with the clang of the shops, the shrieking 
whistles and the roar of the passing trains precluding the thought 
of rest; yet here were ten families with no less than thirty children 
of all ages. 

‘The nearest school is miles away, and to reach it twenty rail- 
road tracks must be crossed. There is no place for a garden, no 
flowers and no playground. 

“These shacks are upon the right-of-way of the railroad com- 
pany, and there are a hundred such communities in Illinois. These 
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men are able-bodied and are drawing good pay. The appearance 
of the huts indicated that they have been inhabited a long time and 
will continue so as long as the corporation tolerates them.” 

But the play question is not one of the immi- 
grant alone, nor of modern industrial com- 
munities. I need not tell you that a certain 
rural isolation is quite as deadening. Just now the Children’s 
Bureau is making studies of child and maternity welfare in a remote 
southern district, and our agent writes, “‘In house after house we 
find women who have not been to town for six, eight, and ten years, 
(or, as they put it, ‘not since I was married.’)”’ 

Nor is this rural isolation a sectional question. A Minnesota 
superintendent tells of an old farmer who left his wife a patient in the 
hospital for the insane, saying sadly, ‘I do not know where she 
could have caught it. She has not been off the farm for ten years.” 

Yet these extreme instances suggest only the fringes of our 
great question. They may serve to whet our attention for study 
of the main issue, the big real thing, the question of recreation for a 
hundred million people a third of whom are children under sixteen. 
There are babies whose business is play, children whose business 
should be school and whose leisure should be filled with play which 
aids their development as truly as their books. In this third of our 
population must be counted those who work in the play time or the 
school time of the others, and for them the problem of recreation 
is not solved until the problem of undue toil is first solved. 

Nor must we forget that three-fifths of all our people, three- 
fifths of all our children, still live in rural communities, in towns of 
2500 people or less. Here we find the forlorn little colony of Mexi- 
cans, here are unnumbered other little industrial communities, and 
here, within this three-fifths of our population, is the whole gamut 
of country life from greatest poverty and isolation to the highest 
standards of community life. 

Just now the State of Kansas offers a delight- 
Example of Kansas _ ful instance of growth in the general under- 

standing of the value of recreation as a public. 
asset. You have doubtless heard in this congress of the $1,000 
prize offered by Governor Stubbs and his wife last year to the 
Kansas town wnich could prove itself to be the best town in the 
state in which to bring up children. The competition was limited 
to cities between 15,000 and 2,000 in population; 43 competed, and 
the prize went to Winfield, a city of 8,000. This year a similar 


Rural Isolation 
Brings Its Toll 
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competition is under way for cities of the third class, incorporated 
towns and villages of less than 2,000. Another cheering sign is that 
this stimulating civic work is under the auspices of the state uni- 
versity. 

But the part of special interest to us now is that the Recreation 
Congress may claim as within its province the larger proportion of 
the six points on which the awards are based. The first, oppor- 
tunities for play and athletics, belongs clearly to the province of this 
Congress. ‘The second, school, sometimes seems to be creeping in. 
The third, social and recreational facilities, is obviously ours. The 
fourth, physical and normal safeguards, is plainly tributary to the 
first three. The fifth, the activities of child-fostering clubs and 
societies, must be also tributary, and the sixth, attendance at Sun- 
day School, is in a category whose relation to the others I leave the 
audience to determine. 


Everybody's City Kansas will be doing a country-wide service 
Fails to Set an in working out types of recreation in the towns 
Example 


engaging in her competitions. Indeed just 
now we need everywhere examples of good, all-round civic equip- 
ment for recreation. Is it not proper that we should look to the one 
city in which we all have a share, whose taxes we all help pay, to 
furnish us a model? Washington began to rise from the Potomac 
flats before apartment houses and tenements and the general con- 
fusion of ‘‘modern conveniences” had put to rout all preconceived 
notions of the mechanical structure of a town and before we had 
been forced to our present ideals of community life. Otherwise 
L’Enfant would have included in his noble plan play spaces for 
school children, quiet corners for mother and babies, public baths 
and swimming places, hockey-fields and golf links, baseball diamonds 
and football fields. | Now all these and other items must be added 
in order to make the Washington of our day worthy of being Every- 
body’s City. 

Of late our complacent satisfaction in the beauty of our national 
Capital has had severe shocks. First it was suddenly realized that 
many of the vast blocks of the original city embraced alleys which 
had become filled with miserable, overcrowded houses in which peo- 
ple lived quite as helpless to change their housing conditions as are 
the Mexicans in the box cars on the right-of-way. Now the doom 
of these alleys and their houses is sealed, and a few years will see 
the last of them. Already an era of sanitary building has begun. 

Although the beautification of Washington in accordance with 
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L’Enfant’s plans goes forward apace, and within our day we shall 
see a city girdled with really marvelous park areas; in the matter of 
play facilities the development of Washington halts. It halts toa 
degree that we realize only when we compare it with other cities of 
the same population and discover that it comes near the end of the 
list. A careful study has been made of late of the population of 
Washington and its recreation needs. This, it is hoped, will serve 
as a basis for securing from Congress the necessary play spaces and 
equipment. 

Is it not particularly fitting that the Recre- 
ation Congress should take an active interest 
in securing for Washington the recreational equipment which it 
needs, so that it may serve as a proud model of a city which pro- 
vides generously and wisely the recreational facilities for all its 
people of every age and condition? 

As many of you know, Washington offers an individual prob- 
lem because the United States Government controls the land from 
building line to building line, andin the “old city’ of Washington an 
extraordinary amount of the city surface, a little more than half, is 
laid out in a series of beautiful residential avenues, but all play or 
gathering upon these streets is illegal, and there are long rows of 
figures to show the numbers of children brought into the juvenile 
court because of street play. While these beautiful shaded streets 
are particularly tempting, they are also doubly dangerous and 
unsuitable since the advent of motor vehicles. There is nothing 
for it but very large expenditures for play spaces in the District. 
The growth of tenement and apartment houses has left even the 
well-to-do dependent upon the public streets and squares for airing 
places for mothers and children and the need is very great of 
accessible spaces where nurses and mothers can sit comfortably 
with little children without breaking the law against congregating 
on the streets. 

After all, what the recreational movement seeks to express 
is the need of a balanced ration at the table of life. Ifa third of the 
day is for toil and a third for sleep, that other third which is for 
conscious refreshment is surely our most precious possession. Its 
use is to be studied with a due sense of proportion, and when 
Kipling wrote the little verses which he entitled the Legend of Evil 
I take it that he meant to imply in the language of a recreational 
congress that life was neither all play nor all work, but that there 
was a happy balance to be observed, the lack of which has given 
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TAKING PLAY SERIOUSLY 


rise to the double tragedy of thoughtless idleness on the one side 
and thoughtless toil on the other. You know his picture :— 





This is the sorrowful story 
Told when the twilight fails 
And the monkeys walk together 
Holding each other’s tails. 


“Our fathers lived in the forest, 
Foolish people were they, 

They went down to the cornland 
To teach the farmers to play. 


“Our fathers frisked in the millet, 
Our fathers skipped in the wheat, 

Our fathers hung from the branches, 
Our fathers danced in the street. 


‘Then came the terrible farmers, 
Nothing of play they knew, 

Only . . . they caught our fathers 
And set them to labour too! 


“Set them to work in the cornland 
With ploughs and sickles and flails, 

Put them in mud-walled prisons 
And—cut off their beautiful tails! 


““‘Now, we can watch our fathers, 
Sullen and bowed and old, 
Stooping over the millet, 
Sharing the silly mould. 


“Driving a foolish furrow, 
Mending a muddy yoke, 

Sleeping in mud-walled prisons, 
Steeping their food in smoke. 


‘“‘We may not speak to our fathers, 
For if the farmers knew 

They would come up to the forest 
And set us to labour too!” 
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Here is the great contrast which the recreation congress is 
trying to bridge. We do not want that irresponsible play of the 
Bandarlog, nor the thoughtless work of the fathers. We are hunt- 
- ing for a balance rather. We want life which is rich and full of 
work,— hard work, but not all work. I think it is beyond the 
imagination of this generation, possessed by the notion of machin- 
ery, to see how a great deal of the work can be anything but dull 
and monotonous. We should have such rich, abundant pleasure 
that there shall be opportunity for recreation in constructive ways 
to balance the dullness of the working life. Perhaps those 
generations that are coming will see some other way out. At the 
present time we must have leisure to make life worth living. 


THE WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION IN PROMOTING PLAY AND ATHLETICS : 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES* 


George J. Fisher, M. D., M. P. E., Secretary Physical Department 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian t 
Association, New York 


The story of the progress of play and recreation in foreign 
lands reads like a romance. It is simply marvelous, the way some 
of the old world countries are taking hold of American games and 
) sports. I shall speak only of China, Japan, the Philippines, of 
India and South America, and review a movement that is truly 
remarkable as it has been reported to me by those who have been 
engaged in the work there. I wish this congress might have been 
held late in the spring of 1917, so that right out of the experiences 
of a visit which I am to make to these countries I might have told 
you the story as an eye witness. 
Pe ee, a The first thing we have discovered is that- 
World-Wide in American games and athletics are world-wide 
eseetentiatied in their adaptability. China welcomes them 
with open arms; the Philippines want them without any reserva- 
tion; South America is adopting the American type of playgrounds. 
, We have a big mission to these countries that are so great and so- 
much older than our own. 
Another thing that surprises one is that as nations they have 








*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oetober 2-6, 1916 
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no national games unless you might call cock fighting and bull 
fighting and the jiu-jitsu national games. They are not recreative 
in the sense that basebail is in America or cricket in Eng- 
land. ‘These people are ready to receive games, that they 
may put into their national life the things which our games 
have put into ours. They all like the American games and 
sports; they do not take quite so kindly to gymnastics. There 
are two really international games, and they are volley ball and 
indoor baseball. Around the world you can plant them anywhere 
and they immediately become interesting to the nations. I am 
glad this is true, because these are peculiarly games that anyone 
can play, the skilled or the unskilled, the old and the young, and they 
are equally popular with both sexes. I am told that more volley 
ball nets and balls are sold in the Philippines in a year than in the 
United States. The other day when the Far Eastern Games were 
celebrated in Shanghai, the Philippines sent two teams of girls to 
demonstrate volley ball. It stirred the old country from end to 
end,—to think of girls playing strenuous games like that. Yuan- 
Shi-Ki gave an audience to the girls and expressed to them the hope 
that the game would be adopted by the girls of China. He was 
nearly startled out of his wits when the Filipino girls at the close of 
his address gave a lusty American yell. 

Cues and Long Finger Take China, that most wonderful of coun- 
Nails Make Way for tries. It was as late as 1908 when the first 
Renan SSounes trained physical director went to that country. 
There were college athletes working in government schools before 
that, but he was the first trained physical director to be sent out. 
He equipped the first gynmasium in Shanghai, made the first plea 
for playgrounds, and one day gave an exhibition of gymnastics by 
Chinese. The people were greatly stirred and requested that the 
exhibition be repeated. At this second exhibition many people of 
influence and high standing were present. Shortly after the 
physical director was asked to organize an athletic meet for the 
Province of Nanking and as a result American athletics became 
widespread in their influence. 

What have the games done for China? No longer do the young 
men of the literati let their nails grow three and four inches long, 
because if they do they cannot use them in football. No longer do 
those young men say, “We will not go in the games unless we can 
win.” They have overcome that spirit and have learned that to go 
into the game and try hard and to lose is no disgrace. Further- 
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more, athletics has had a very vital effect in making changes in 
ancient customs. In an important athletic meet a young man was 
trying to break the record in the pole vault, but as he went over his 
cue caught and pulled down the bar. The next morning the young 
man appeared without any cue. A newspaper editorial, in com- 
menting upon the games, said if Chinese young men were to take 
their places with American athletes, such customs as the wearing 
of cues must pass away. ‘That was the first thing that brought 
about the doing away with the traditional custom of wearing the 
cue. The Chinese are skilled in the use of the feet. They play a 
game resembling shuttlecock with their heels, at which they have 
become very skilled. They take readily to all games in which run- 
ning and the use of the feet are important factors. They will soon 
be the most skillful soccer football players in the world, and I should 
not be surprised if in a few years they excel the Americans in this 
game. 

We sent a man to the Philippines six years ago. He was 
Elwood S. Brown of Salt Lake City, a man of vision and of leader- 
ship. He interested Governor Forbes and Bishop Brent in his 
efforts to introduce play into the schools and into the islands and 
soon had everybody playing volley ball. Here practically savages 
play the American games. The authorities in the Philippines are 
now stampeded with appeals for play directors and are obliged to 
meet the problem of training workers. This man had a wonderful 
vision,—the vision of the far eastern countries uniting in a great 
athletic congress. And that vision was realized when not long ago 
China and Japan sent their athletes to Manila for what was then 
called the Far Eastern Olympic Games. China sent forty men and 
to the surprise of all won first and second places in the Decathlon, 
an all-round event. China was enthusiastic over the results and 
invited the second of these great international games to Shanghai. 
One hundred and fifty thousand people witnessed these games, 
China winning most points. Asa result of these games tremendous 
interest has been aroused in physical education throughout China. 
There are on the seas tonight three physical directors being sent out 
to supplement the seven that are there now. They are to have 
playgrounds in every city of one province by special order. They 
are calling for men from this country to take the leadership of the 
games of anempire. The greatest openings in the realm of physical 
education are out there where men think in terms of provinces and 
of whole countries. This is a great contribution for America to 
make. 365 
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Japen Ready to Beat Japan has taken enthusiastically to tennis 
America at Her and baseball at which her people have become 
re amen very expert. In fact the United States has 
had to struggle hard the past summer to keep the national champion- 
ship in tennis from going to Japan. America will not be able to 
retain with customary ease her leadership in athletics as these coun- 
tries develop. Jiu-jitsu is very strong in Japan and has held back 
the adoption of other games and sports. In 1917 the Far Eastern 
Games will be held in Tokio. This will very likely prove a great 
stimulus to the adoption of a more complete program of sports. 
Take India, that nation of caste, that ascetic nation that presents 
sO many opportunities for the study of physical conditions, as many 
people there have never tasted meat. About six years ago we sent 
aman out as a combination Young Men’s Christian Association and 
government physical director. King George, after his visit there 
at the time of the coronation, said that one of the things that must 
be done in India was to provide better physical education. Such 
a proclamation meant a good deal to this man and he capitalized it. 
He visited all the government schools and the government appro- 
priated $300,000 for work along the lines of his recommendations, 
and now he has come back for seven other men, and we are asked 
to furnish these great governmental schools with men who are mak- 
ing possible the rejuvenation physically of these old civilizations and 
putting into their life power and activity which will help India to 
rise to a much larger place in international affairs. A normal school 
for native teachers of all castes has been established, so that the one 
thing that seems to be able to break down caste is play, just as caste 
breaks down in England through play. _‘— Play is the thing that will 
solve some of these most acute and apparently unsolvable problems 
of the relations of men and of nations to each other. What is hap- 
pening in India is prophetic of what is happening in other nations. 


Widest tn Then there is South America. We have 
terest in South physical education established in Rio, in 
America 


Buenos Ayers, and in Montevideo. You are 
going to hear at this Congress one of the young men among the play 
leaders of Montevideo, Mr. Samuel G. Ybargoyen, speak to you 
in his own tongue on the work there. A man was sent as a Young 
Men’s Christian Association physical director to Montevideo but 
he did so well that the government later employed him, first on part 
time and then for all his time. Now he has induced the govern- 
ment to send one of its own young men to this country for training. 
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A national commission is promoting playgrounds on a large scale— 
another indication that American play is welcome in the countries 
of Latin America. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our immediate neighbor to the 
south of us has not been in agreement with us on some points, 
nevertheless in the city of Mexico the Young Men’s Christian 
Association membership has actually increased in the physical 
department among the young men in the last year or two. The 
magic of play, the lure of athletics, the idea of fair play, prevail over 
national prejudices, and in my judgment play makes for inter- 
national fellowship and understanding, as indicated in the facts I 
have given you tonight. 

There was in this country this year Marquis dePolignac one of 
the founders of the college of athletics and physical education in 
France, who is planning a system of physical education based on 
play activities. He built a stadium at Rheims. It has been des- 
troyed, but he says that makes no difference, ‘‘We shall have a new 
stadium, and France will have her national play.”” This indicates 
the growing interest in France. 

I had hoped to have with me here Mr. John Levteef, a gentle- 
man from Russia, who, under the auspices of the government, is 
studying our playgrounds. He has just heard that in his country 
a commissioner of physical education has been appointed, an indi- 
cation of the new emphasis that is being put on physical education 
in Russia. 

A Merciful Mission We have been interested in the great world 
in the Detention conflict. In Canada last summer there were 
Compe forty physical directors sent to our summ 
y physica oO ur summer 
schools. This summer not one appeared. They were all in the 
concentration camps, or following the troops on the other side, 
directing the athletics of the men at the front. The reports of their 
work are inspiring, showing that play brings the soldiers new spirit, 
puts new heart into them even as they await the call to action. 
Again, athletics and play taking their place in th> great affairs of 
life! A friend of mine has just returned from what I believe to be 
the darkest places in the world just now, namely the prison camps 
of Europe, where there are over five millions of men in sordid 
captivity, some of these camps containing as many as 65,000 men, 
one reaching 75,000. Imagine the dull, monotonous, nerve rack- 
ing, mind-depressing effect of this captivity. I am told that in one 
of these camps as many as eighty English officers lost their minds 
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Into these camps among all the belligerent nations save Turkey we 
sent our Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries who among 
other activities have introduced play, have organized teams, and 
great orchestras. In one great prison camp a thousand men 
formed an orchestra led by one of the great geniuses of the world. 
This introduction of the play spirit is revitalizing and saving many. 
Play again has demonstrated its beneficent influences. 

Are there people in America who can still say that it is foolish 
for a great body like this to come together to talk about play. Is it 
foolish for a great congress to meet with reference to promoting the 
play spirit! Play makes people happy, puts music into their souls, 
teaches people the art of working together, makes for international 
understanding. When play does these things, it is the kind of 
thing that has a great place in the national life, and is worthy of 
international promotion and in conclusion may I say that perhaps 
some day the world’s battles will not be fought with cannon and shells 
but on the athletic field. May God hasten the day. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC AND THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY* 


Peter W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


There is a significant relationship between the terms in the 
topic that has been assigned to me. Music in a way is the symbol, 
if not indeed the synonym, of democracy. ‘The essence of democracy 
is fellowship and brotherhood. That which allows music to exist 
is the social element. One cannot think of music that exists alone. 
In the realm of performance, no artist such as Paderewski or Elman 
or Sembrich could continue to perform if there were no audience to 
listen. Moreover, it is impossible to conceive of a composer who 
would write music except with the idea of having it heard by some- 
one other than himself. Performer and composer draw their 
inspiration largely, if not entirely, from that audience real or 
imaginary, who are to listen when the work is presented. So we 
may with truth say that any piece of music requires for its com- 
plete realization three persons at least, the composer, the performer, 


*Address given at the State Teachers’ Association, DesMoines, Iowa, November 3, 
1916—an amplification of address given from notes at the Recreation Congress, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 2-6, 1916 
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and the listener, in other words, fulfills the first necessity of a 
democracy, namely, a social organization. 
Music Requires Sym- Moreover, music requires for its adequate 
pathy and Coopera- production a spirit of sympathy and co- 
tien of Tuvan Puseete operation in these three persons. No per- 
former can do justice to any composition with which he is not in 
sympathy, and every artist frankly acknowledges his dependence 
upon his audience for his best work. The audience which greets 
artists and composer most warmly is the one that will receive the 
most from them. This spirit of inter-dependence is brought out 
even more strongly when we consider any concerted piece of music, 
that requiring the presence of more than a single performer. A 
band or orchestra, a glee club or chorus must, in order to give their 
best, exemplify that attribute of a successful democracy,—individ- 
uals working for the good of the whole, each putting himself foward 
or withdrawing into the background according to the specifications 
of the complete work. 

Music probably better than any other one of the arts is capable 
of giving life and expression toa democracy. First of all, it allows a 
greater number to participate at one time in the producing of it. 
Dancing, literature, drama, painting and sculpture, allow in de- 
creasing numbers the simultaneous production of an art work by 
numbers of people. But even dancing which may involve more 
than any of the other arts, can count its participants only by scores, 
while music will include hundreds. What, like music, can unite 
5, 10, 20, 30,000 or more people in the production of a great art work 
at one time? What art, like music, can so sweetly and simply 
enforce the necessity for unified harmonious cooperation as can 
the singing of even a simple song by a great group of people? The 
essence of democracy is fellowship. Music is an ideal expression 
of this same conception. Not only does it enable greater numbers 
to participate, but they may do so with greater ease than in anv 
other art. 
Music shares with all the other arts that 
function which indeed is what gave them 
their birth, namely, the suggestion, if noi the 
portraying of the unity of all life. Man in the midst of troubles 
and difficulties, with but a short span of existence in which to 
observe and contemplate the whole problem of being, is unable to 
see himself and his life as a part of the great whole, and is conse- 
quently unable to understand many of the trials which beset all, 


Music May Portray 
the Unity of All Life 
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No single life expresses the whole of existence, no single experience 
can compass it all. It has been the function of the arts from time 
immemorial to summon the aid of imagination, and to express in a 
painting, a statue, a poem, a song, or whatever the art form may be, 
the complete whole which it is forbidden any one individual to 
realize in himself. The wonder of music is that taking those 
common things about us, sounds, it combines them and after a time 
produces not merely other sounds or a succession of them, but a 
vision. Back of all the simple pleasures which music gives to the 
commonest man and woman among us, is undoubtedly this sooth- 
ing and at the same time, stimulating suggestion of a unified whole 
which the hand of the great artist can make on earth and which 
the Supreme Artist is making of all existence. Music more than 
any of the arts gives opportunity to the great mass of people in a 
democracy to express even if but dumbly, that feeling of a com- 
pleted circle in the face of the many broken arcs of the disappoint- 
ments of life. 

With the multitude of musical endeavors about us, it is dif- 
ficult to see the unity that exists between them and to evaluate 
them properly. The whole subject of community music is rather 
nebulous, although the term itself is now constantly heard. Pos- 
sibly we can, by a simple division, clarify our vision somewhat. Let 
us take that classification suggested by our great apostle of democ- 
racy, Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg address; let us consider 
(1) Music for the people; (2) Music of the people; and (3) Music by 
the people. 

The term “music for the people’ shall include 
Music for all material which is intended primarily for 
the People 

the people to hear rather than to produce. 
It is music which makes of the people as a whole an audience rather 
than a body of performers. Great attention has been paid to this 
phase of music and enormous sums have been expended, and still 
we have not gone to the heart of the matter. The providing of 
concerts and musical entertainments has been too largely a com- 
mercial and unsupervised procedure. As a result, the entertain- 
ment or recreation side has received undue emphasis and the edu- 
cative and spiritual aspect has been almost neglected. Music is 
too largely considered as merely an idle pastime. Audiences have 
been trained to come to concerts almost solely for the purpose of 
passing away time in an agreeable manner. Now, this view of 
music is certainly not wholly erroneous, but it is quite as certainly 
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not wholly correct. .Music is an excellent type of recreation, but 
it is more. Any piece of work that represents the labor and the 
expressions of a great artist is more than a pastime. ,It is also, 
potentially at least, a source of inspiration and spiritual upbuilding. 
This conception is one that is sadly undeveloped in our American 
concert programs and audiences. _ America as a whole is scarcely 
out of the childhood or even savage period of music appreciation. 
If we were to construct a scale of development based upon the study 
of the growth of normal children from year to year or of races of 
people as they exemplify developments from barbarism and sav- 
agery to modern civilized man, an unprejudiced investigator might 
probably with truth say that the American people as a whole are 
not more than ten years old in their preferences for the music they 
care to hear. They have no better taste and no higher desires in 
this matter than we find in an ordinarily well-developed child of 
ten years. If you want proof of this, consider the programs that 
are played at most band concerts, at most popular orchestral pro- 
grams in the vaudeville and musical comedy theatres and the types 
of songs that are found in music stores and department houses; 
and finally, the sales of the phonograph and the piano player 
records. A large proportion of the adults have just about the same 
tastes as a noisy boy of ten displays. We are fond of saying that 
children of this age are little more than well-developed savages, and 
we are not very far from the truth when we say that that is what 
the usual American audience is. 

Is it not curious that in this country of ours we have given so 
much attention to the external conditions which shall surround us 
and so little to the condition of our minds and spirits? We all 
approve of the government taking over the control of the water 
which we shall drink, the air which we shall breathe, the streets in 
which we shall walk, the heights of buildings which shall greet our 
eyes, and even the kind of language that we shall hear spoken. But 
we have done very little regarding the music which we shall hear— 
that influence which is so potent in deciding how we shall feel and 
consequently how we shall think about matters of friendship, 
honesty, courage, love—in fact, all the moral qualities. Song and 
instrumental music express in effect all of these emotions and still 
as a nation, we do nothing regarding them. ‘The libraries through- 
out the country make out elaborate lists of books on all the topics 
which are good for us to read. No one seems to hesitate at being 
told what are the best books and papers and periodicals. Even 
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though thousands of people still cotinue to read the Sunday news- 
papers and the trashy magazines, it is not because there have not 
been abundant statements as to the danger lurking in this material. 
Lists and denunciations will not do everything, but they will at 
least serve as a guide for those few but important people who are 
anxious to do the right thing. What guides are there regarding 
the music that we should hear? ‘There is a national board and 
there are many state and city boards of censorship for moving 
pictures. Is there anything that corresponds to it in music? Is 
it because the things that enter our ears and touch our emotions so 
deeply are less important than those things which enter through 
our eyes and our other senses? It is time that we realize the 
potentiality for mass education that lies in noble music, that we 
realize how attractive programs can be made of beautiful and good 
music which will send people out of the audience room with new 
courage, new joy, new inspiration. Here and there throughout 
the country a few states and already a goodly number of cities have 
realized that the providing of fine emotional food for the people is 
a proper function of the municipality. The latest example that 
has come to my attention is the formation in Baltimore of a munici- 
pal orchestra financed by the city. 

Our second point concerns music of the peo- 
coeete ee ple. By this we mean music that is produced 

by individuals or groups; not the professional 
musicians, but those amateurs and lovers of music from the groups 
of the people themselves—the quartets, the glee clubs, the choruses, 
the chamber music devotees, the orchestras and bands which, with 
the performers drawn from the people whose main interests in life 
are not musical, appear far too rarely in this country of ours. Is 
this because the people do not care for music? No. Rather is it 
because they have not received the training which makes them 
capable of producing. If our people as a whole are but healthy 
savages who are but ten years old from the point of view of the 
music they care to hear, they are but half that age, barbarians in 
fact, when measured according to the spread of the ability to 
perform music. Go out into the street and ask the first fifty peo- 
ple whom you meet about their ability to sing music at sight or to 
play upon a musical instrument, and you will agree with me that 
they have about as much ability as the ordinary husky cannibal in 
the remote portions of Africa or Australia. Moreover, the average 
person takes it quite as a matter of course that he should be in this 
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barbaric state. With absolute naiveté he will state that he does 
not expect to be a professional musician, therefore why should he 
be able to do anything in music? Do you believe that I am making 
an extreme comparison when I say that this is as if he were to say 
he does not expect to be a milliner or a tailor and therefore he can- 
not distinguish red from brown and tell whether scarlet and pink 
would make a good combination for a necktie; or that he does not 
expect to be a carpenter and therefore he does not know which end 
of the nail to pound upon if he wishes to fasten a board to the wall? 
In my opinion it is quite as necessary for the average man or woman 
to be equipped with a certain amount of the technique of the per- 
formance of music as it is for him to be able to read or even to work 
at a trade. Every normal man and woman should be able to sing 
easily his part in a quartet and to play upon some musical instru- 
ment. 

Do not think this is a wild statement, a mere vision that is 
incapable of realization. We have had this condition before in the 
history of certain nations. Study Shakespeare and the history of 
his time if you wish to have a conception of the spread of musical 
ability among the common people. Our nation is far below what 
England and doubtless other countries were three or four centuries 
ago. But we are on the up-grade. Unfortunate as our condition 
is today, it is not so bad as it was fifty or more years ago. Already 
our public schools have shown that it is possible to teach practically 
every child to sing so well that as an adult he may carry his part 
in a simple quartet. Even the rural schools, which have been most 
backward in this work, are striving to approach the ideal that every 
child when he leaves the school shall be able to read and reproduce 
his part in a song as easily as he does printed words. In some of 
the more favored localities in our country, a great movement along 
instrumental lines is showing us what we may expect of a great mass 
of people in another quarter century. Starting with the violin, 
classes have been formed enrolling thousands of children who are 
learning to play this instrument sufficiently well so that orchestras 
in the grade schools are becoming too numerous to count. Orches- 
tras in the high schools are assuming the proportions of symphony 
organizations, and already the graduates from this instruction are 
being banded together into community orchestras composed of 
amateurs and semi-professionals. In New York City there are 
10,000 children learning to play the violin under the supervision of 
the public schools, although each child pays his ten or fifteen cents 
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for his own lesson. In Boston and Cincinnati, in Minneapolis, ; 
Des Moines, and St. Louis, in Oakland, in Los Angeles, in literally 
I; scores of places, the same movement is under way. Ere long, as it 
i should be, it will be a common ordinary taken-for-granted thing 
ly for people to play an instrument which can be used in a band or an 
LI orchestra. From this movement there will come not only much 
more general participation of the people in the production of music, 
| but there will come a heightened appreciation of music in every 
. form, not the least of which will be a tremendous growth in the 
quality of concerts which will be given for the people. 
There still remains to be considered the im- 
{ ee Paatte portant division of music by the people as a 
ij whole. All of us are included in the first 
| heading; since we are all listeners to music, a few now, but an ever- 
fi increasing number will be included in the group of those selected 
performers who produce music of the people, but all of us besides 
being listeners and occasional performers on some instrument, 
should be frequent and regular performers of such simple music as 
singing in a great chorus. And even the great movement in the 
schools which is making our children ready to become those adults 
who can read and perform vocal music readily and which gives 
4 promise of a large number of instrumental performers in the future, 
there are twenty-five years of comparative sterility ahead of us and 
there is moreover the great mass of adults who are not going to be 
children again and who are not going to have this opportunity of 
school training. What are we going to do with these thousands | 
and thousands of adults? Are they to remain what our American | 
people as a whole undoubtedly are, quite dumb and helpless so far 
i as artistic expression is concerned? The great democratic surge in 
music known as community music thunders forth a mighty No | 
and demands that even now opportunity shall be given for all people 
at least to sing. All over the country great masses of people are 
being given the opportunity of singing, and from them a mighty 
' pean of liberated, joyous, emotional outburst is rising to the skies. 
In Central Park, New York, throughout the summer on Sunday 
afternoons, crowds of as many as 10,000, led by a great-souled, 
enthusiastic prophet of song with a noble orchestra assisting, have 
j known the simple but almost forgotten pleasure of singing together. 
In hundreds of places, with numbers varying from a score to many 
thousands, this same performance has been repeated. ‘The key- 
note of it all has been that while there is a place and an important 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC AND THE SPIRIT OF DEMCORACY 


place for the trained performer in music, there is something which 
any one can do without training. The fundamental tenet is that 
he who can speak or shout, can, provided the singing group be large 
enough, also join in singing. The community chorus differs from 
the choral society in that it has no tests for entrance and expects no 
individual proficiency in music. It believes that in any given large 
group of people, the mixture of musical powers will be sufficient to 
produce music that is beautiful and worthy of the people. 

The epoch making point of view in all this is not merely that 
music is being utilized more than ever before in this or the century 
preceding it, but that the pent-up almost dumb emotional nature 
of the great mass of people is being given an opportunity to pour 
forth. Do you realize what it means constantly to take in and never 
to give out? It means eventually the loss of the power of assimila- 
tion. Every time we express an idea, we have strengthened the hold 
of that idea upon us. The longer we fail to express it, the weaker 
does it become in us. He who gives is the one who has; he who 
keeps is the one who has not. Let a man hear beautiful music and 
never do anything to clinch in action the emotional effect that it 
has had upon him and you will find a man who will become less and 
less susceptible to the appeal of music. The community music 
idea, the community sing, says: If we wish to have our people 
remain tender and susceptible to the finer things in life, we must 
give them an opportunity to express them in some art form. 
Community Music This community music movement is not 
Not Merely merely a new type of entertainment, a new 
Sakeetnenenent vaudeville act or stunt; it is not to be passed 
by as a trifling amusement. Any group of people who having sung 
together, feel merely that they have had a few moments of pleasant 
converse and nothing more, have not received all that the com- 
munity music leader has in mind. By all means let us have the 
pleasant times together. Recreation, pure and simple, is a 
thoroughly desirable part of life; but the art of music used for this 
alone, has been, if not debased, at least but half used. Some of the 
world’s best thinkers, most sensitive souls, and most vigorous 
patriots, have expressed their noblest emotions in music. Even in 
songs which great groups of people can sing, there is much of this 
high content which is waiting for interpretation and realization by 
the community chorus. The leader must be able to touch the great 
fundamental emotions of life; must be able to lead his singers to see 
that they have in song the opportunity of expressing some of their 
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innermost feelings and must make the singing of the chorus pulsate 
with this great emotional throb. 


What May the The material to be used for this community 
Community singing must ever turn to that great fountain 
Chorus Sing? 


of inspiration and help that is known to all 
people and that expresses their myriad moods, the folk song. But 
we may also dare to go to the work of the great master musicians for 
at least some of our songs. A few far-seeing leaders have realized 
this and with great groups of people, untrained singers, have pro- 
duced remarkable results with choruses that heretofore had been 
the undisputed property of special groups of trained singers in 
oratorio and opera societies. There is no reason why almost any 
group of people with an adequate accompaniment should not sing 
such lofty works as the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, the Lost Chord, 
Send Out Thy Light, and even the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Wagner’s 
Tannhauser. Any group of people singing together offers 
a most remarkable example of mutual helpfulness and compensa- 
tion. The roughness in one voice is taken up by the lack of virility 
in another; the tendency to sharp in one is offset by the tendency 
to flat in another so that we find that any large group of people 
singing invariably produces a magnificent tone which is almost in 
tune. Let the forces of a democracy unite in the production of an 
art work, and the best that is in each will be brought to the surface. 

To summarize then, music offers unparalleled and largely un- 
developed opportunities for expressing, creating, and developing 
the spirit of democracy. We need to plan much more carefully and 
consider ever so much more seriously the problem of providing 
music for the people to hear. We need to set before us an ideal of 
much more general participation in semi-skilled production of 
music, vocal and instrumental. And finally, we need to believe 
that every man and every woman as well as every child, should 
be given frequent opportunity for joining in mass singing. In 
twenty-five years, we are going to see great changes in the music of 
this country, but in the meantime, savages though we are, un- 
developed and barbaric regarding the things we like to hear in 
music, children, almost babes in arms in regard to our ability to play 
musical instruments, the community music leader raises his 
hands in benediction over us all and says: ‘‘Come, my erring, 
misguided children, join in the singing of simple songs and be 
led into the light.” 
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THE AIM AND SCOPE OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT* 


J. R. Richards, Superintendent of Playgrounds, South Park Com- 
mission, Chicago, Illinois 


Walter Bagehot in his ‘‘Physics and Politics’ comments upon 
the extant races that seem incapable of taking another forward step. 
Arrested racial development is the way he accounts for the status 
of the Abdaman Islanders and the savages of Terra del Fuego. 
The tendency of society to remain fixed is remarked by most stu- 
dents of social progress. ‘‘No doubt,’’ the same author says, “‘his- 
tory shows that most nations are stationary now; but it affords 
reason to think that all nations once advanced.” 

The science of ethnology has probably established the fact that 

the immeasurable period of the existence of mankind has been spent, 
almost entirely, in savagery and barbarism. The length of time 
which the human species has been on earth is variously conjectured, 
at from one hundred to five hundred thousand years. Man advanc- 
ed through the period of savagery by securing better means of sub- 
sistence; fish, cooking by fire; the bow and arrow larder, and he 
finally came into barbarism by inventing the art of pottery. The 
travail through barbarism was accomplished by the domestication 
of animals, the cultivation of grain, the invention of smelting iron 
ore, and ultimately the untold ages of groping yielded the promise 
of knowledge and guidance through the invention of the phonetic 
alphabet and the use of writing. This last stride brought man into 
civilization. 
A Way of Communi- Each step indicated in this brief enumera- 
arene A gee yo tion, took centuries of time and the authori- 
Civilization ties from Huxley to Morgan make these 
inventions and discoveries distinctive epochs in the ascent of man. 
The invention that brings man over the threshold of civilization, 
however, is significant, for it does not touch, directly, the element- 
ary needs; it is not a new process or way to get food, or shelter or 
protection from the animal world; it is a way of communicating 
thought and recording it. It is likely that five thousand years or 
more have elapsed since this development and it is quite as likely 
that epoch-making advances have been made since and will be 
made by mankind in the future. 

Perhaps ethnological students will sometime agree that all 
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THE AIM AND SCOPE OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


distinct advances of the outposts in ancient and modern civilized 
periods, have been developments of the processes of communicating 
thought and leaving records of thought, for future generations. It 
may not be assuming too much at this time to venture the sug- 
gestion that the invention of an adequate and efficient means of 
communicating and recording knowledge was the second step made 
by man since civilization began. This was the invention and the 
perfection of the art of printing. As time is handled by scientists 
the whole period from movable blocks to linotype machines will 
ultimately be encompassed by the short description ‘‘the invention 
of printing and printing machinery’’, just as we say, ‘‘the invention 
of the phonetic alphabet and writing.” 

Next Great Step in A third step came with the development of 
Teaching Accumula- an institution for teaching the things that the 
tod Knowledge new inventions accumulated and preserved. 
Teaching was done in the pre-civilization periods, of course, but 
schools did not exist. Education, as a school or institutional 
function, has been a slow growth, as were all the advances, and the 
slow progress of education from an individual matter to an institu- 
tional work and ultimately to a governmental responsibility, has 
consumed centuries and has probably been firmly established and 
accepted only in the last century. This conception of educational 
responsibility is by no means universal today, even in the United 
States. 

The development of an institution for teaching ideas, the 
growth of the art of teaching and the incorporation by the govern- 
ment of this function as one of its responsibilities constitute this 
third step along the great white way. A multitude of inventions 
and discoveries are enumerated when listing the accomplishment 
of the modern world, but they are of vast importance only in so far 
as they facilitate communication, in one way or another, and 
enable a record to be made of the goings and comings and things 
thought and done. 

The trail of man is of great importance and 
tells us much, but perhaps it is not futile to 
spend some time on the trend. What is 
going to be the next step in the development of the human race? 
The whole process of civilization seems to be one of education, and 
development seems to come from spreading throughout the masses 
of mankind self-control, intelligence, social justice. If we can find 
an agency or an institution which is doing this, we may discover 


What Is the 
Next Step? 
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| the ganglion that can excite the motor apparatus of humanity to 
move again. 
It is said that there never has been a period since civilization 
began, when men and women did not live who knew a better social 
order than exists today. Extant records bear witness to the truth 
of this statement for the last three thousand years of our history. 
The advance has been slow, not for want of knowledge, but for the 
lack of teaching this knowledge and spreading the truth. 
Education from time immemorial has been conducted by 
institutions and to have a chance to know the truth has been a 
| privilege and not aright. The individual must have had the time 
and means to go to the institution and there partake. This he 
could do only when others provided for him. The period of edu- 
cation became fixed as the period of youth. Learning was a process 
that ceased long before maturity. Educational institutions were 
juvenile institutions and are too much so today. 
There is an old superstition to the effect that learning is easier 
| in youth than in maturity. This is true with men who never were 
| 








taught in their youth and whose faculties were allowed to atrophy; 
for the individual who has made learning a part of his daily life, it 
is not true. There is no spirit of youth in the person whose play 
instincts are allowed to atrophy in youth, but the instinct does not 
| die with youth in a normal being. Mental growth does not stop 
with the going of adolescence if it has obtained vigor during that 
| period. 
Education is possible all through life and the —— 
cue Sapeunane See hope of the species lies in the spread of this} 
truth. The development of extension courses, 
continuation schools, educational agencies in the general and state 
governments, night schools, country institutes, correspondence 
schools, educational departments in industries, settlements, recre- 
ation centers, Young Men’s Christian Associations and once in a 
while even at a church, are all indications of the growth of the 
concept that we may teach a man after he is twenty-one years old, 
and that the opportunity should be provided in his regular habitat. | 
Libraries are reaching out and going everywhere and are 
fitting into real life; lecture courses contain a few speakers of sense 
and are not all filled by magicians and bell-ringers. 
A night school established in the mountains of Kentucky was 
attended by people of all ages, even up to seventy-five years. 
With this spread of an institutional function to a general com- 
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munity activity there has been a change in subject matter. Theory 
is displaced by applied knowledge and useful facts are on a par with 
anything else. In youth a man studies what is suggested or 
prurient fancy dictates. In maturity he studies the things he knows 
will help him and he does not need discipline or coercion to do it. 
a The spread of knowledge is more important 
Possible a Wise Use today than the discovery of new truths and 
oo Loe the development of the machinery to do this 
will give humanity as great an impetus forward, as did any other 
new ways or discoveries, in the past. 

Now here is where the recreational movement enters and picks 
up the ends of the agencies and connects them with the masses. 
Recreation is the proper use of leisure time and the institution that 
appeals to the wants of leisure, gets in touch with the people. To 
make the period an asset individually and civically, it must be 
developmental and therefore the recreational agency of a com- 
munity must become the clearing house for all the truth spreading 
devices that have been mentioned. It is the institution to excite 
the ganglion. 

Recreation in its scope must consider the whole community 
and have an objective so large and so definite that it gets every 
individual (who needs it) in touch with opportunities to maintain: 
(1) Health, (2) Build character, (3) Adjust and grow industrially, 
(4) Develop a civic conscience. 

Recreational workers are never going to justify their claims 
to a new profession until they grasp the full meaning of the im- 
portance of the leisure hours of the people. The period that is the 
determining factor in a man’s life is the leisure period. He cannot 
read while at work, he cannot study, he cannot get civic facts and 
concepts, he cannot play and he cannot develop social instincts 
while hovering over a machine. 

Our industrial organization has given the masses the leisure 
to learn how to live and they never had it before. Congestion is 
not all bad, for it facilitates the work of spreading the knowledge 
of how to live better. It is perfectly possible to live decently and 
healthfully in the most congested areas on earth if all the sanitary 


‘and hygienic laws we know are carried out by the entire community. 


The masses are approximating the condition of the privileged classes 
of olden times, in their freedom from exhausting toil. They have 
the time to learn and laugh and know life. It never existed before 
and the workers who go out to deal with mankind in these marginal 
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hours must realize that they are meeting them in the hours that 
have been won by the long travail of the ages and these hours are 
big with promise. _ 

Education has been and is the emancipator of the masses. 
The growth of industrial and political liberty has kept pace with 
the spread of knowledge. It has been ignorance that sustained 
privilege, perpetuated race hatred and retained the old and rotten 
order of things. The present Kilkenny condition of Europe does 
not spell the falsity of this statement, it simply illustrates the fact 
that the masses have not been completely freed. Liberty im the 
group has not been of long enough duration to produce the liberty of 
the groups in their inter-relations. 

Next Step Will Come The fourth step forward will come because 

- pe soe pad Rotter of the growth of the leisure time period. 
Use of It Time to go on is necessary and this period has 
been provided. The conscious attempt on the part of the govern- 
ing units, to adjust to this new thing, new opportunity, is the hope- 
ful thing and the important thing. 

Results are not going to come in a year or in ten years, but 
you can begin to see them to a slight degree in ten years or more 
of telling work. No one working with the social order of things 
should expect large results at once. 

I heard a sociological minister from the west side of Chicago 
last year, speaking about the existing and possible neighborhood 
attacks upon our collective problems, say that there were only one 
} or two spots on the west side where interest could be aroused; the 
north side was worse; the south side is the only part of the city 
where civic problems and community welfare have a forum and get 
aresponse. I asked him why this was so, and he replied, ““Because | 
of the South Parks’ work in fieldhouses, club rooms, gymnasiums 
for the last ten or twelve years.”” Thereismuch in Chicago’s present 
life to suggest this statement. 

The use of the leisure time of the people for their individual 
and collective betterment must be the objective of the recreational 
workers. The specific programs could be suggested, but they are 
different for different conditions. 

The play of children is one and only one problem and it is a 
big one; the play needs of adolescents must be properly met and a 
program for adults worked out; all must be connected and woven 
into the social organism. 
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THE BUDGET* 


Ira W. Jayne, Superintendent of Recreation, Recreation Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan 


To plan and secure the budget is an essential, but frequently 
neglected part of the administration of a recreation system. The 
support which the budget receives is the measure of public con- 
fidence in the recreation program. Its reception is vital to the life 
of the movement everywhere, as well as locally. 

The subject of budgets constitutes the selling end of the game. 
No matter how complete an organization we may have, and no 
matter how we may settle our theories as to how we may give the 
people an opportunity to use their leisure time, it is absolutely 
essential that we sell our product for the means with which to 
conduct this organization, if we are to continue to have it. The 
selling end of any business is a part of the recognized industrial 
and commercial organization of society under which we live. Since 
especially you recreation workers,—you professional recreation 
workers,—‘‘will not conduct your work with volunteers,” it is 
essential that we get money enough to pay you as professionals. 
Then again, since an investigation of every one of the schemes 
whereby recreation is made self-supporting discloses the fact that 
it takes about nine dollars of the public’s money to get the people 
to spend one dollar upon themselves, the self-support theory does 
not seem to obviate the necessity for funds. 

Budgets are of two kinds. There is the budget of the play- 
ground association, which is philanthropically supported; and there 
is the budget of the public department of recreation, which is 
publicly supported. 

The budget of the playground association requires passing 
mention, because the playground association has a legitimate part 
in developing playground systems. Usually they show the way. 
They should be careful that their budget is not so large and so 
adequate that they will want to continue administering the system. 
They should also be careful that their budget is so planned that it 
will hold the confidence of the giving public; that, in other words, 
it is business-like in getting to the business man who has money. 
It should be put out as a business proposition, as an investment in 
public welfare. It should follow the usual legitimate schemes of 
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philanthropy, in raising the money. It should appeal to the big 
giver, because from him will come most of the money. It should 
appeal to the little giver, to build up the public sentiment and 
arouse the public feeling, which will later enable this privately- 
supported philanthropy to lay its burden on the public shoulders, 
where it belongs. 

The budget of the publicly-supported, munici- 
It Must Be Politic pal department of recreation has several 

aspects essential to its success. First and all 
important, it must be politic. When the administration of recre- 
ation becomes a public function, it becomes a part of the great and 
fascinating American game of politics, and this must have passing 
mention in discussing the subject of budgets. This great and 
fascinating American game of politics consists in guessing what the 
majority of the people want, and guessing it first. It must be 
distinguished from statesmanship, because it can spend no time in 
convincing the people of what they ought to have, and you and I 
who are concerned with administering recreation departments, 
who are concerned in securing the wherewithal to administer these 
departments, must forego the pleasure of being missionaries, of 
being propagandists, of being statesmen. 

On the other hand, this great and fascinating American game 
of politics must not be decried because confused with the practice of 
cheating the majority of people out of what they want. by high- 
handed and low-minded methods. Political chicanery is not poli- 
tics. Politics is a good game for those of us who believe in the 
fundamental principles of democracy, for those of us who are 
democrats at heart, and who believe that the playground is the 
last stamping ground of democracy. ‘The recreation head must 
play the game of politics in his budget making by guessing what a 
majority of the people want to spend for recreation, and what for, 
and getting it for them. His success measures the confidence 
which the people have in his leadership, and in his interpretation 
of what they want. 

Now, the real job for us as politicians, in interpreting what the 
people want, consists in convincing the other politicians that we 
really do voice the will of the people. It is not necessary longer to 
argue that they want playgrounds and recreation opportunities and 
facilities which they are willing to support at public expense. The 
problem now is to get over to the other politicians, who may be 
expressing equally legitimate and equally necessary wants of the 
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people, that this want for recreation cannot be ignored. If we do 
that we win, and we have an adequately supported recreation system. 

But a politician, to be a successful politician, must continue 
to be a good guesser. If he guesses wrong often, he is no longer a 
politician. Therefore, we must go directly to the people,—not to 
convince them of what they want, but to get them to express their 
wants in such an emphatic way that the other politicians will hear 
the expression, ‘To this end, the murmur of one man, back in an 
obscure precinct, who always votes, and who knows who his 
alderman is, speaks a thousand times louder than all the resolutions 
on community welfare passed by a women’s club which meets on 
the main street; that is, in the states where the women pass reso- 
lutions only. The politician keeps his finger constantly on the public 
pulse, and to him the public pulse is the man who votes, and always 
votes. Go directly to him, then, this man who votes. Plant a few 
seeds there. The soil will be fertile, particularly if he has children 
on the playgrounds. That man’s vote is worth more than all the 
resolutions of the civic organizations, the members of which do not 
know where their polling places are. 

An illustration of this kind of man came to me when I was 
giving a talk one time at a men’s club. A middle-aged man sat in 
the audience whom I soon picked out as one of the particular peo- 
ple whom I wished to convince that playgrounds were a good thing; 
but I felt that I was not making an impression on him. This man 
simply sat there and did not change his expression. After I got 
through, he came up and said: ‘Mr. Jayne, there are just three 
reasons why I am in favor of what you are trying to do. One is 
sixteen, one is twelve, and one is eight years old.” That man is 
one of the men in his precinct who never fails to vote, and the 
alderman of that ward is one of the men in the city council whom 
we never have to worry about. 

My point in this is to alter the point of view from which we 
have worked. The purpose of all the speeches we must make at 
all of the meetings of men’s clubs and improvement organizations 
which we must visit, is not to try to convince them of something, 
but to get them to express their opinion, to get them to say what 
we all concede and what they will agree that they want. That is 
something we all of us do not do; we do not go quite that far. Our 
effort should be considered useless, unless it succeeds in compelling 
these individuals to express the public will; and if they do express 
it, the politicians will listen. 
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Then, too, this same point of view should govern the use of the 
press. We have inherited with our very existence the fetish of the 
printed page. What we see in black and white must be right. 
‘“T saw it in the paper and it is so.’”’ A great many of us naturally 
believe what we read in the papers. ‘The paper is an expression of 
public opinion. Now, of course, we should not try to corrupt the 
press, but we should see, and it is our legitimate duty to see, as 
every other movement should and does see, that our point of view 
is accurately expressed in the press. We should give much serious 
thought and time to the space which the papers are bound to give 
us, on one side or the other, and see that they get over our interpre- 
tation of what the people want for public recreation. If we doubt 
what the papers are doing, we should devote a special portion of our 
time, or use a special worker, to see that a legitimate interpretation 
of public recreation always appears in the public press of our 
community. 

Then, too, whatever we do of a spectacular nature should 
always be used to help crystallize and interpret public opinion, so 
that it will express itself at the times when we need money to con- 
tinue our work. Whenever we have a pageant or a children’s day 
or a similar event,—whatever there is about it that can be used 
legitimately for crystallizing public opinion in regard to developing 
the recreational needs of the particular city in which we work, ' 
should be emphasized. I believe, if properly handled, that both 
the social and the ‘‘budget”’ ends of all our spectacular events can 
be coordinated; for politics, you know, is sentimental rather than 
logical; it is personal, individual and concrete. 


bs Cnet Oe Now, again, this budget to be politic must be 
Conservative conservative. As personifying the recre- 

ational need of the city, we must be safe and 
sane, if we are to hold the public confidence; and, as I said before, 
and it bears repetition, we must forego the pleasure of being mis- 
sionaries and propagandists. We are administrators, and inter- 
preters of the public will, and to command the public confidence 
we must be careful. We must not be high-handed, but high- 
minded, and not too enthusiastic about anything, because public 
opinion, especially in the matter of spending money, moves very 
slowly. ‘The public has been fooled so many times in the matter 
and manner of spending its money that it has learned to be cautious 
and to safeguard by caution its slowness. We must be satisfied, if 
we are to convince the public that we have not a brand new scheme 
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of separating their nickels from them in the way of taxation for 
useless ends,—we must be satisfied to move slowly. 

Again, this budget, to be politic, must never be too all-inclusive. 
It must not antagonize other legitimate recreation activities and 
interests in the communities by trying to grab everything in sight. 
We should help and encourage every other activity which is en- 
deavoring to furnish any form of recreation to the people or a por- 
tion of the people, and should get them to develop and retain what 
they have. We should not be too perfect, too systematic, too com- 
plete, because, you know, this plan, as I see it, is the answer to the 
calling of primitive nature’s voices, and the discord of records, with 
their per capitas, their per diems, their time clocks, their reports 
and their budgets, is liable to still these voices of primitive nature. 
Again, budgets to be politic must also be 
specific, exact, certain, yet elastic. You, as 
an interpreter of public opinion, of what the 
people want, must know exactly what you want. In your demands 
you should be specific. In the making of your budget, you should 
strive for elasticity; because who can tell, in so human a thing as a 
play program, what will be wanted a year hence? 

Again, to be politic, this budget must work toward a distant 
goal. That’s good crowd psychology, isn’t it? You should have 
a definite plan in your mind of a five-year or a ten-year program of 
recreation for your city, and you should take the public into your 
confidence on this plan. They will come to see what it is and will 
come to believe it. It will become settled in their minds and all 
that will be left to be done will be the details of working it out. 

Again, the budget to be politic must be honest, and the man 
who stands for it must be honest with himself and with the public. 
There is a usual practice in every city, in every department, of 
asking for a whole lot of things, and then trading off some of them 
for the appearance of economy. I think we should always be 
honest with the public. Ask for what we feel the public really 
ought to have and insist on it. 

Again, the budget to be politic must be practical, common 
sense, every day; though it may not appeal to the extreme en- 
thusiast, then neither will it furnish argument for the extreme 
opponent. 


It Must Be Specific, 
yet Elastic 


Again, the budget to be politic must be con- 
ciliatory. We are thrilled by the ‘valiant 
six hundred,” but the men who carry through 


It Must Be 
Conciliatory 
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THE BUDGET 


movements stay by them, fight for them, yet sometimes surrender 
for them, surrender all save honor. An unwillingness to do this 
has caused the failure of many budgets. In this connection, may 
I be pardoned for emphasizing this to women administrators? 
Woman is inclined to be too deadly right, too absolutely correct, all 
the time, to stand or fall by her whole program. She won’t com- 
promise. 

Then there is the political phase of salaries in the budget. That 
interests all of us. Here is the part of the budget which the poli- 
tician can always understand. It means more jobs, and he knows 
all about jobs. Unfortunately, the public understands this part 
of it, also, from his point of view. It has furnished the means of 
fooling them so often. The most essential part of the budget is the 
part which deals with the salaries, because whatever else we must 
give up, we must have the recreation workers and leaders, if we are 
to succeed. From the political standpoint it is also the most 
dangerous, because here the unsophisticated recreation politician 
frequently receives unasked political assistance from other experi- 
enced and selfish political leaders which will later prove most 
embarrassing. Only by unswerving fidelity to the principles of 
merit on the part of the superintendent and complete and con- 
scientious service on the part of every member of the staff can your 
departments be saved. 

Which leads me in conclusion to the part the staff must play 
in budget making. In a movement so new, one worker can furnish 
the arguments to the spokesman of that part of the populace who 
are trying to hide their selfish motives behind the ‘‘tottering old 
woman with a shawl who comes to pay her taxes,’’ which he may 
use to defeat the whole recreation program. Careless super- 
vision, unchecked rowdyism, toleration of vicious actions on a 
single playground, may cost the system thousands of dollars in its 
budget. Everyone must campaign all the time, from superin- 
tendent to volunteer. 

We administrators succeed only as we interpret the will of the 
people in this recreation movement, the last and most vital experi- }, 
ment in democracy. To interpret that will successfully we must 
be politic, fair, specific, human, honest, foresighted, conciliatory, |, 
loyal and persistent. 
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BOYS’ CLUBS IN CONNECTION WITH RECREATION 
CENTERS* 


C. J. Atkinson, Executive Secretary Boys’ Club Federation, New 
York City 


The boy will be a problem as long as there are boys. If any 
organization specializing on work with boys has discovered the 
panacea for all the ills in the boys’ world it is keeping it a pro- 
found secret. There are, however, some mighty good prescrip- 
tions. The Boys’ Club Federation—which I represent—has been 
making a study and try-out of these, and has deliberately appro- 
priated the best from each. It has retained the massed boys’ 
club’s economic simplicity and enthusiasm generated by numbers; 
it has copied many features of the boys’ department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with its highly standardized methods; 
it has swallowed whole the boy scout program, with or without 
paraphernalia; it has urbanized the rural boys’ clubs’ industries 
and teachings; it has pre-empted the pre-vocational school idea; 
and has developed a system of self-government more democratic 
than the junior republic. In brief, it promotes the form of organ- 
ization and adopts the activities that will meet the needs and fit 
into local conditions, using the term “‘boys’ club” as a tag that can 
be attached to any parcel of boys made up regardless of race, creed 
or color. 

The fact that several boys’ clubs have been municipalized and 
made part of the recreation system of their respective cities, sug- 
gests the possibility of organizing clubs of the same order in the 
recreation centers of other cities. It has been demonstrated that 
boys’ clubs as well as playgrounds reduce the number of boys 
haled to the juvenile court. It has also been found by actual 
computation that for every dollar spent in maintaining a boys’ 
club the city was saved five dollars and fifty cents in maintaining 
law and order and punishing boy offenders,—to say nothing of 
saving boys to good citizenship. It is therefore good business for 
cities to establish and maintain boys’ clubs, using public funds for 
the purpose, and if it does so they should be part of its recreation 
system. 

I am quite well aware that most recreation centers have clubs 
for their boys already. There are baseball, basket ball, hockey 


*Address given at Recreation Congress Grand Rapids, Michigan, October, 2-6, 1916 
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BOYS’ CLUBS—RECREATION CENTERS 


and other clubs innumerable. What I advocate is the tying up of 
these clubs into a larger unit, one boys’ club for each center with 
every boy enrolled, and a central organization in which all the 
recreation center boys’ clubs of the city are federated. Among the 
advantages of this plan are: 

1.—The securing of an enrollment of all the boys, with more or 
less personal data, will improve the keeping of records and the 
making of interesting deductions, as well as increasing the regu- 
larity of attendance and satisfying that desire to ‘belong to” 
something. 

2.—The organizing of group activities may be passed over to 
the boys’ club, where a number of older boys can be found as 
leaders. A sufficient variety can soon be introduced to meet the 
tastes of all: athletic teams, boy scout troops, literary activities, 
gardening, keeping of pets, making collections and a variety of 
vocational pursuits. 

3.—The developing of a plan of self-government in which each 
center could be considered a state or province, with its own legis- 
lature, and the central organization a republic with its congress, or 
a dominion with its parliament. By this method the discipline 
of the boys will, in time, automatically take care of itself, and it 
will be found that the very boys who previously were a menace to 
the playground have become most efficient helpers. Citizenship 
can be effectually taught in no other way. 

4.—A definitely planned boys’ club will unify the work. It 
will allay the petty rivalries and rancorous feelings that arise 
between the smaller clubs and between centers—especially in 
athletic competitions. A common song and cheer for the city- 
wide recreation boys’ club will often prove to be like oil on troubled 
waters. 

But I am met with the objection that the majority of play- 
grounds are operated for the summer months only, and that the 
interest would be lost during the seven, eight or nine months’ gap 
berween seasons. Such an objection only emphasizes the need. 
Organize your boys’ club and it will become such a necessity that 
it will not be allowed to lapse. The boys and the community will 
soon demand that a place be found where the boys can spend their 
spare time under favorable conditions during the long winter 
months. ‘Thus the boys’ club will become the forerunner of an 
all-year recreation system, the ideal of all playground promoters. 

One question remains to be answered: Where does the Boys’ 
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PUBLIC ATHLETIC LEAGUE OF BALTIMORE 


Club Federation come in? It will enroll your boys’ club, provide 
literature, visits from afield secretary, and the privilege of attend- 
ing special boys’ workers conferences, all free of charge. Address: 
One Madison Ave., New York City, Room 6043, next door to 
the head office of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 


THE STATE WORK OF THE PUBLIC ATHLETIC LEAGUE 
. OF BALTIMORE* 


William H. Burdick, M. D., Director of Public Athletic League 
of Baltimore, Md. 


The Mock Turtle says: ‘The easiest way to explain a thing 
is to do it.’”’ That is the case with athletics in Maryland today. 
We believe that we have taken a unique stand in seeing that athle- 
tics shall be a recognized factor in all the schools of that common- 
wealth. We started this movement before the great war in 1914. 

Maryland, in establishing athletics, believed that the govern- 
ment should do more for the people than simply to govern them, 
so they appropriated $4,000 to the Public Athletic League, to con- 
duct athletics in the state. 

A state senator, William M. Maloy, who had also been a 
runner in his college days, started the matter, and got the public 
press to take it up, with the suggestion that if athletics were intro- 
duced over the state, it would tend to disparage rivalries between 
small towns and counties and districts within the state. Ordinarily, 
the communities in the state had been very jealous of each other. 
Even in educational matters, they would insist that if a college 
were placed on an eastern shore, there should be one on the western 
shore. This senator had seen these petty difficulties, and having 
learned in his college days that the pleasure of games and sports 
breaks down prejudice, he worked out the scheme of trying athletics 
throughout the state. He worked hard and brought the matter to 
the attention of the legislature, and they appropriated the $4,000. 
The appropriation was made on the condition that the Public 
Athletic League arrange a state athletic meet. They went first to 
the educational forces of the state. 

Moral education is sought in different ways in different coun- 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2-6, 1916 
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PUBLIC ATHLETIC LEAGUE OF BALTIMORE 


tries: In Japan, by the worship of the Emperor; in France, by 
lessons and stories and biographies. In Maryland, we believe that 
by putting the boys and girls to test in all kinds of games and play, 
we are going to produce the qualities that would be most essential 
for the commonwealth. 

We had 2,400 schools, 90 per cent of which 
Twenty-five County : 
Athletic Meets were rural, and our problem was to produce 

athletics for $4,000. We had $4,000 to run 
25 meets, because Maryland is divided into 23 counties, and the 
city. What we attempted to do was to take the existing machinery. 
So we went to the State Board of Education, and to the county 
superintendents, and asked for cooperation. We had to sketch 
the theoretical side of the matter and get their approval. We found 
that all over Maryland they were having ‘‘educational rally days,”’ 
and all the children of the county came to the county seat one day 
in the spring. They had a picnic, and some had had some types of 
races. We took that as the center for our attack, and asked that 
we be allowed to furnish the machinery to carry on athletics and 
games at these rally days. We offered to pay for a few medals on 
condition that they make it a state-wide movement. We arranged 
with a committee of county superintendents (appointed by the state 
superintendent) and the school authorities agreed with them, at 
their expense, to send the winners of the county meet to Baltimore. 
That is the gist of the whole movement. ‘The county pays the bill, 
and we act as the hosts to every boy who will come. 

We talked upon the subject at all the teachers’ institutes. We 
sent a leader to any county wanting him. We toured the state of 
Maryland, with leaders who went from rural school to rural school. 
The next spring a letter was sent to every principal in the State of 
Maryland, with a sketch of the plan. 

The development of the children was two-fold: physical and 
social. Badge tests were set up as an individual basis of work. 
The principal was sent instructions as to how to operate and con- 
duct the first two events of the badge tests, and we conducted the 
third. ‘The result was that the teachers tried to get the badges for 
their boys and the principals and the superintendents of counties 
became interested in the competition in which their counties were 
being played against each other. Every newspaper received 
material from time to time in regard to our proposition. We tried 
to get the local officials and the politicians of the state interested to 
act as officials of the meets. 
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PUBLIC ATHLETIC LEAGUE OF BALTIMORE 


In addition to standardizing these tests, we trained people to 
help carry on the work. We carried a doctor to every athletic 
meet, to examine every boy, before he could take part in the com- 
petition. This was done in the morning. We carried four men to 
conduct the athletics, one at the finish, one in the field, one at the 
start, and one general man. 

A great thing in arranging a meet, or anything that is to be 
state-wide, is to consider the cost. We arranged it so that practi- 
cally the only cost was the baseball, the shot, which generally could 
be procured, and one ball. The four-dollar soccer ball is of the 
most use, and we used the number ‘‘O”’ soccer ball, for soccer, 
dodge ball and basket ball. 

In cities and towns where they never had had athletics, I 
assure you we had some very unusual activities. In one place they 
had no starting place on the course. In another place they handed 
us a 60-inch spring tape for measuring. 

The results for one and a half years may be 
Cae at ie —_ summarized as follows: We have standard- 

ized the track athletics of a state; we have 
standardized the badge tests in a state, and have standardized the 
game of dodge ball for both boys and girls. We have started every 
school to consider that athletics and recreation should be a part of 
the education of the people. We have convinced the people that 
care of the body is an important feature; and many are now helping 
pay for the doctor to give medical inspection. The Public Athletic 
League has examined in the last year about 7,000 boys and 2,000 
girls. The State Superintendent, Dr. Stephens, says it is keeping 
the boys in the high schools longer than ever before. The school 
teachers are insisting that there shall be playgrounds and activities 
in every rural school. It is only a year or two before we shall 
have play teaching in the state normal schools of Maryland. 

People are coming now to see their own children perform. 
Later they will come to see their town’s children. ‘The girls are now 
coming to consider the boys as their representatives. The teachers 
are urging their representatives to do their best. Towns are coming 
to see their boys do their best. The boy feels a sense of reponsi- 
bility for his conduct and character, and is beginning at that time 
to see that the life of his community depends upon his action, and 
he gets into his very bones the necessity of doing his best. Whether 
he wins or loses, he feels that he is standing for something other than 
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PARENTS SHARE IN THE PLAY OF THEIR CHILDREN 


himself. This works out so well with one typical proposition that 
it should work out always. 

In one of the counties, there has always been 
a great deal of rivalry between the county 
seat, having five thousand inhabitants, and 
one of the other towns, having two thousand. This year, at the 
county meet, the small place, through a proper ruling, won the 
county championships. The people of the larger city felt the 
ruling was unfair, secured a lawyer, and carried the case to a State 
Games Committee. Each group felt that loyalty to its boys 
required the insistence upon their claims. The Superintendent, a 
wise man, arranged a meet between his county and the neighboring 
ones, which, as it happened, his county won. After the victory, one 
of the people of the small town approached me and said: “If there 
are any prizes they had better go to the larger town of the county.” 
The county had appealed to the imagination of the people of both 
towns and they forgot their differences in the larger interests. 

The boy feels his responsibility to his school, and he feels it 
more keenly still when he goes to represent the county. When you 
get the boys together finally, they have a “real good time” in 
Baltimore. It is a social event first and an athletic meet after- 
wards. One boy said, “I want to tell you that there are some 
mighty fine boys in the city of Balitmore.”’ 

Out of it all comes, as Kipling says, ‘“The game is more than 
the player of the game, and the ship is more than the crew.” 


Merged in a 
Larger Loyalty 


PARENTS SHARE IN THE PLAY OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Never before has Omaha had such enthusiastic support for 
the summer playground activities as last summer. The supervisor 
is inclined to account for this by the fact that, in addition to the 
usual games and plays, much attention was devoted to ‘making 
things.’’ ‘The playground girls made doll clothes and decorations 
for doll carriages in preparation for doll shows held on the various 
grounds, in which three hundred girls were entered. Eight hundred 
twenty-eight lanterns were carried in the lantern parades, wander- 
ing in and out through the trees like mammoth fireflies. Of course 
children love to play with fire and for the most part were fascinated 
just to march but special formations were worked out in several 
parks and afterwards the lanterns were suspended from the trees, 
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under which the children played games and danced in the soft glow. 
Many children were in fancy costume. Almost every parade was- 
headed by a bugler or drummer and the American flag with flash 
4 lights thrown on it to bring out its colors. 

Pet shows did much to develop the love of animals and delight 
in caring for them. The Nebraska Humane Society gave every 
| exhibitor a ribbon and badge. The ‘‘ White House parrot,’’ which 
| lived in the presidential mansion during the administration of Ben- 
| jamin Harrison, was exhibited by this president’s descendants. The 
bird was on speaking terms with all the diplomats and high officials 
in Washington during ber residence there. 

But nothing else was so perfect a success as the pushmobile 
contest. One hundred fifty-four pushmobiles were made and 
paraded representing every make the boys had heard of. Prelimi- 
nary races were held at the various parks and on the great day 
twenty-four winners competed for the city championship and 
three prizes for the best-constructed car, the best-looking, and the 
funniest car. The boys ran a distance of one block, went down into 
the pits where it was necessary to remove a wheel, lift it above the 
head and replace it, then return to the starting line. Something 
of the neighborhood enthusiasm aroused may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract from the account of the race in the Omaha Daily News: 

Willie Jones and Jimmy Smith started to build a pushmobile 
for the races in their neighborhood playground. 

Stray pennies and nickels were coralled from minor purchases 
and there was some lively dickering with the boys in the next street.— ' 
‘Our wheels and ro cent’s to boot for your rubber-tired wheels.” 
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Father Jones and Father Smith couldn’t see ‘‘why 
They Couldn’t See in thunder those kids couldn’t find time in va- 
cation to cut the grass.”’ 
Investigation brought out that their sons were building push- 
| mobiles. 
“Humph!” snorted the fathers in a truly fatherly fashion. 
It was about time that Willie and Jimmie got jobs in the summer 
instead of fooling away their time. 
‘““Pushmobiles!’’ Another ‘‘Humph!”’ 
Willie and Jimmie were late for breakfast, lunch and supper 
with more-than-usual regularity. 
“T’ll go out and find that young man,”’ decided both parents 
on the fifth consecutive tardiness at the dinner table. 
Father Jones got there just as the boys were in consultation 
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over the advisability of placing the rear wheels further back or 


further forward. 
Now, there never was a man who didn’t have ideas of his own 


that the boys of today aren’t as clever as they were when he was a 
boy. 

In about three winks there were three sides to 
The Scene Changes the argument. 

It wasn’t long till Father Smith appeared on 
the scene. 

Father Jones and Father Smith passed the time of day with 
commonplaces—the railroad strike, high cost of everything, and 
other details. 

But it didn’t work. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones had each put two dinners in the 
oven to keep warm and had the dishes all washed and the kitchen 
slicked up before their husbands and sons appeared. 

The next day financial conditions of both Willie and Jimmy 
were improved to so great an extent that some first class stuff was 
purchased. 

“Those boys of ours certainly are making a great little pusher,’’ 
remarked Father Jones to Father Smith as they met on the car in 
the morning. 

The next afternoon Father Smith decided that he would get his 
son to dinner in plenty of time and arrived to find Father Jones 
already acting in an advisory capacity in the workshop. 

The Smith-Jones pushmobile was a classy craft when it turned 
out for its first trial spin. There were several improvements here 
and there which did not look the size of a small boy’s pocket. 

And all the Smiths and Joneses were at the play- 
Everybody There ground Sunday afternoon when Willie and Jim- 
mie qualified in the preliminary races. 

You would never have know Father Smith and Father Jones 
as the same men. ‘They met Johnnie Brown’s father and Henry 
Green's father, and a dozen other fathers of their sons’ schoolmates 
were there, and every one of them was just as much interested as 
the Joneses and the Smiths. 

There were long faces when the Green-Brown pushmobile 
didn’t qualify and criticism of the officials by parents was as keen 
as amoug the boys. 

Someone had said that Jimmy Smith was more than fifteen years 
old, which is the pushmobiling age limit. All the Greens and Smiths 
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GAMES WHICH YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN CAN PLAY 


called up Mr. English and protested, and the allegation was brought 
up before the Undivided Improvement club meeting, which had 
awarded prize money to the winners of the race. 

However, it was found that Jimmy, in spite of his extra long- 
leggedness, was not more than fifteen years of .ge, and everyone 
in the neighborhood immediately became a Smith-Jones booster 
and turned out in gteat style at the championship races Wednesday. 

Willie and Jimmy didn’t win the championship, but they 
were prize winners anyway and everyone in the neighborhood was 
proud of the boys. 

After the meeting Fathers Smith, Jones, Green and Brown were 
unanimous in furnishing alibis by the dozen to explain why their 
favorites didn’t win. 

Experience taught the boys where improvements can be made 
on mistakes which they are confident handicapped them in the 
championships. They are also assured of plenty of financial back- 
ing for next year’s model. 

“It was as good as a vacation,’”’ declared Father Smith to 
Father Jones the next morning on the way down town. 


GAMES WHICH YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN CAN 
PLAY TOGETHER* 


George Ellsworth Johnson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


It seems to me that young men and women play together 

(1) Because of the natural attraction young men and young 
women have for each other. The activity is scarcely more than a 
pretext or means for companionship. 

(2) Because they have a common interest in the activity for 
its own sake, and they participate in it practically on equal terms. 

Any healthful, decent pastime included under (1) is a desirable 
basis for the mutual participation of young men and young women. 
The difficulty comes in trying to select games for mixed groups 
on the basis of (2). The mistake is often made of encouraging games 
in which the two sexes are not on practically equal terms. When a 
young man plays a competitive game with a young woman in which 


‘ *Answer to inquiry received by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
merica 
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he easily outclasses her, his interest, if he has any, is not in the 
game, but in the young woman. This play is not genuine. This 
is not a proper use of the game and it cannot lead to permanent 
interest in the sport. 

There are very few competitive games of an athletic nature 
that young men and young women can play on anywhere near 
equal terms. But if we organize the games on the basis of mixed 
teams, there may be genuine competitive play between these mixed 
teams. 

The following list suggests games and pastimes for mixed 
groups where the basis of interest may be mutually and genuinely 
in the activity itself. 


Non-CoMPETITIVE COMFETITIVE 
Hiking Mixed teams in 
Canoeing Tennis 
Bicycling Modified baseball 
Swimming (Various types) 
Camping Volley ball 
Horseback riding Corner ball 
Dancing Dodge ball 
Social games Prisoners’ base 
Music Relay races 
Dramatics Swimming 

Marksmanship 
Archery 


Chess tournaments 
Checker tournaments 
Miscellaneous card and table games 


There are great possibilities in the use of mixed teams for 
the bringing of young men and young women together in active 
competitive sports, and in non-athletic games there is great oppor- 
tunity also. 
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A WATER CARNIVAL* 
Minerva Stern, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Last summer during a course of playground lectures at the 
Indianapolis Summer School, a number of suggestions were made 
to teachers showing how they could improve their work. In order 
to hold and increase the interest of the children many novel events 
were suggested, among them “A Water Carnival.” This event 
appealed strongly to me, due to the fact, no doubt, that I am a 
teacher in a municipal playground possessing no swimming pool, 
simply a small wading pool. 

I made up my mind, as soon as I reached home, to put into 
practice what seemed so inspiring in theory. In preparing for the 
event first of all attractive posters were made and posted around 
the wading pool advertising “‘A Water Carnival,”’ stating the day 
and time it was to be held, and inviting all boys and girls wishing 
to enter to register at once. It may have been curiosity, or inter- 
est, or both, that made the children flock around the desk to regis- 
ter, but after their questions were answered nearly one hundred 
names were presented. The children were sent away with full 
instructions about the material to bring, also how they were going 
to make their own boats. 

For several weeks the excitement was very great, some little 
tots could secure only cigar boxes to make into boats, but all the 
material brought was utilized. During the following days ship 
building became the main occupation during the industrial periods, 
each child following his own ideas in building his ship. Some of 
the parents who took a great interest in their children helped them 
to make most wonderful boats at home. At last everything was in 
readiness for the eventful day. At the appointed time about fifty 
or sixty little boats were presented. True there were some boats 
that had been brought the last minute by the “ten o'clock scholar”’ 
who came too late to finish his or her boat. 

Only children possessing boats were allowed to enter the 
water. They were lined up to receive a number which they tied 
to their boats. When this was accomplished the boats lined up 
according to numbers for opening parade. The children proudly 
waded through the water several times around the pool, pulling their 
boats after them. Finally the whistle blew, which announced that 
the judges had made their decision, which was no easy task, as 

*Courtesy of Mind and Body 
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SUNDAY ON THE PLAYGROUND 


the best, most original, best decorated and neatest boats were each 
to be chosen. 

Then came the various races. As there were many entrants 
the races were run in heats according to weight, size and nature 
of a boat. During the races the boys and girls were not allowed to 
run, they simply walked as fast as they could, pulling their boats 
after them. As soon as a boy forgot himself in his excitement and 
ran he forfeited the race. The interest and enthusiasm increased 
with each heat, but it reached its height when the winners of each 
heat were lined up for the finals. Imagine the excitement and 
cheers that went up when a little boy five years old, dragging a tiny 
little sail boat, came quietly and unconsciously in ahead of the rest! 

The next event was the test for balance. This event created 
a great deal of laughter and enjoyment, for some of the most artful 
ship builders had forgotten to balance their boats. The boats 
once more paraded around the pool, this time the children slowly 
and carefully dragged their boats behind them. Five times around 
the pool proved to the judges that very few boats stood the test, 
the slightest tilting to one side caused the contestant to drop out. 
This event was not only amusing, but also interesting, for some of 
the little tots were so anxious to put flags on one side of the boat to 
decorate it that they quite neglected the other side, forgetting all 
about equalizing the weight. 

At the end of the day all the winners were rewarded by having 
their boats photographed, first in a group, then separately. This 
carnival proved to be the most successful little event of the season. 
But the interest did not stop with the day. The children kept making 
more wonderful boats each day, and bringing them to the wading 
pool to test for balance. Now they spend hours playing with their 
little boats in the wading pool. 


SUNDAY ON THE PLAYGROUND 


Lois Gilbert Sutherland, Former Assistant in Hyde Park Center 
Playground, Chicago, Illinois 


It is likely that the first problem that may arise to be settled 
in connection with Sunday on the playground is the question of 
whether or not the playground is to be kept open upon that day. 
This matter will hardly come up at all in the large playgrounds, 
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but in the small recreation center, particularly if it be under pri- 
vate control, and in the nature of a philanthropic enterprise, the 
i} question is very likely to present itself. For invariably among 
i the board of control there will be found people who still have the 
| old puritanic conception of sport and play, rather than the mod- 
' 





ern sociological and genetic view point. And to them the idea of 
boys and girls romping and laughing on the Sabbath is almost as 
shocking as it would have been to Cotton Mather or to Jonathan 
Edwards. Yet these men and women have at heart the interest of 
i the children for whom the playground is provided or they would 
i not give up time and energy to serve upon the board. Thus with 
most of them it is only necessary to put before them very vividly the 
need of keeping the children off the streets on that day as well as 
on any other, to show them that small boys do not suffer a change 
of heart every seventh day but require to have their activities di- 
rected on Sunday, too, in order that they may become willing 
to do active good rather than to refrain negatively from doing evil 
on Sunday. 
The opening of the playground being then assured, the di- 
rector will find that certain problems must be met on that day 
which never come up for solution during the week. In the first 
place many of the children will be arrayed in stiffly-starched white 
clothes and will deliver a message to the director to the effect that 
“Ma says to tell you, gotter keep these cloes clean to go on a picnic 
with when my Aunt Susie comes.”” And thus quiet play must be 
provided. In the second place, the number who come, though 
quite sufficient to justify the opening of the grounds, will be smaller 
than on week days, for many of the children will have gone with 
their fathers and mothers to the larger parks or to the amusement 
places. Thus there may be an opportunity for greater comrade- 
ship between director and children than at any other time. In 
fact he, or she, may find that Sunday is the day pre-eminent in 
which to come close to the boys and girls and thus really to under- 
stand the problems of discipline which are sure to arise. In order 
to further this feeling of friendliness and quietness, it may be 
well to devise a special program. The children may be gathered 

in a circle, for some sort of game, or better still, for a story hour. 

For during that story hour, while the imagination and sympathy 
of both director and children are stimulated, a bond is forged be- 
tween them. Then, too, if there is a library in connection with 
the playground, books—especially picture books for the little 
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A PICNIC IN TURKEY 


children and the Ernest Thompson Seton type of story books for 
the boy—should be brought out. By this method the children 
may not only be encouraged to read and to learn the care of books 
(and sorely do they need this training) but common interest in a 
book may often serve to bring the director into the closest sort of 
touch with some boy or girl whom he had despaired of ever reaching. 

I shall never forget how one Sunday afternoon there ap- 
peared in the playground of which I had charge a twelve-year-old 
boy who was noted as a terror in that particular ground and who 
had made me more trouble than all the other youngsters put 
together. From the first his belligerent attitude seemed softened 
by the general air of quiet and of friendliness which hung over 
the ground. I paid but little attention to him, meeting his tenta- 
tive advances with a reserve almost as great as his own, for fear 
that his cynicism would suddenly cloak him and that he would 
be gone again entirely from the pale of law and order. But after 
a while when I had drawn the little children around me for the 
story hour and by way of variety had read them Lear’s Nonsense 
Book, I found Harold suddenly among them, and he and I were 
chuckling together over the Quangle Wangle and The Manyia 
Peopleia Upside-Downia. And when I finally laid that book aside 
and began to close up the playground, there was Harold at my 
side offering to “Lock up fer yu, Teachur?” and giving me in de- 
tail the career of his brother, the baseball fielder. And Harold and 
I from that Sunday forth were friends. 

Thus it was that Sunday was the day for settling, with scarcely 
a conscious effort, the affairs of discipline, and the day for wiping 
out o'd scores. 


A PICNIC IN TURKEY 
Katharine Stanley Hall, Westport Point, Massachusetts 


I fancy that we in America often imagine that the little chil- 
dren on the other side of the world do not know what fun is. We 
think that with their queer clothes and their queer costumes and 
their queer language, they do not play and live the way we do. 
But how would you like to go for a picnic in Turkey? I know the 
little Turkish children would welcome you and though you could 
not talk together you could have much fun. If it was a really big 
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picnic they would build a little hut and make a ‘“‘tooner”’ in it, 
that means a hole in the ground. A fire would be built in the tooner 
and there the vegetables would be cooked. In our country if we 
want candy on our picnics, we have to carry it in our lunch baskets 
' unless we stop on the way at some store, but out in Turkey, there 
i are candy men everywhere, and for very little you can buy most 
delicious sweetmeats. If it happens to be a festival day when you 
go for a picnic in Turkey, you will be almost sure to find a merry-go- 
round and it is as jolly fun across the world as it is here. 

t After lunch the children will start playing games and before 
you know it, you will be playing too, for you can play leap-frog over 
little Turkish backs as well as over American and a Turkish rope is 
as fine for jumping as one made in the U.S. A. If you are a boy the 
knucklebones and the marbles will attract you. If you are a little 
girl you will soon be helving the little Turkish girls make dolls. 
It is very simple, just take two sticks and cross them and tie a wad 
of rags at one end for a head, it makes a very cozy dolly. Then 
your little friend will show you how to make a “‘salunjak”’ or little 
hammock and you can rock your dolly to sleep, and I'll tell you 
what the little Turkish girls are singing and you can sing it too. 

“By low, by low, sleep and strengthen 
You are little, sleep and lengthen.” 





THE PLAY PROBLEM IN KANSAS 
Wm. A. McKeever, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


The Sunflower state has passed through practically all of its 
period of struggle and is now one of the most prosperous in the 
Union. But our very prosperity threatens to become our undoing. 
That is, the situations of stress and strain which contributed so 
much to the building of our rugged pioneer type of character— 
these times of trial and error are gone. There is now danger 

that we bring up our children in a “soft” easy-going manner. 
In an effort to counteract any possible tendency toward too 
much ease and leisure, the Department of Child Welfare of the 
t University is actively promoting a program of juvenile industry 
t for the vacation period, to balance up the usual program of play. 
This scheme calls for a vacation leader to take charge of all the 
. activities of the children during the summer months. Perhaps 
' fifty such leaders are now actively at work. The forenoon is de- 
} voted to light industrial employment, especially for the boys of 
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the community, and the mothers are urged to provide reasonable 
tasks for all the growing girls. 

The vacation teacher conducts classes in gardening, rough 
carpentry, the making of crude apparatus for the playground, and 
playthings for the individual boys. He acts as employment agent 
for the larger boys and places out the smaller boys for light 
appointments, such as mowing lawns, weeding gardens and run- 
ning errands. 

The afternoon period is given over to supervised play and 
recreation, with a provision that boys and girls of all ages be in- 
cluded in the effort. The vacation leader also takes charge of the 
special picnics, outings, summer excursions and other social affairs. 
He attempts to organize a twilight baseball league among the 
churches, and in some cases he lunches at noon once a week with 
the business men of the town in order that his work may be the 
more actively supported by them. 

The Kansas plan provides also that the children of rural 
districts are especially invited to the playground on Saturday after- 
noons, where they may remain while their parents are busy shop- 
ping. On these special occasions a voluntary helper is invited to 
come to the playground and take care of the smallest children. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
INDIAN GAMES AND DANCES WITH NATIVE SONGS 


By Alice C. Fletcher. Published bv C. C. Burchard and Company, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

Faithful research and sympathetic interpretation have produced a book 
which :eveals anew the poetrv in the heart of the Indian. Of Indian dances, the 
author writes: 

“Every Indian dance has a meaning. The dance is gencrallv either the 
acting out of some mytbic story or the presentation of a personal experience. 
Every movement of the body, arms, hands, feet and head is always in strict 
time with the songs that invariably accompany the dance. Indian dances 
are complex rather than simple. Their spontaneous activity is not the 1esult 
of a ‘dominating emotion,’ but of a desire to present dramatically certain mental 
pictures. This is patticularly true of dances which form a part of religious 
ceremonials. As a consequence, none of these dances are improvised. All 
follow forms that have been handed down through generations and have become 
more or less conventionalized........ A study of these dances shows that by 
means of them the vocations of men and women were lifted out of drudgery, 
made types of activity and allied to the forces recognized in the religious be- 
liefs of the nation.”” Among these dances none is more significant and poetic 
than that which portrays the life of the corn:...... Mother Corn who bieathes 
forth life.”’ 
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With the hope of making Nature speak to the young people of today as 
she spoke to the natives of America centuries ago ‘“‘bidding them look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God,” the author dedicates her book to the ‘Youth of 
America.”’ 

The Life of the Corn, a drama in five dances; calling the flowers; appeal 
for clear sky and an Omaha festival of joy are the dances given. The games 
include games of hazard, guessing games, and ball games. 


THE SECOND FOLK DANCE BOOK 


Compiled by C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical Training, New York City* 
Published by The A. S. Barnes Company, New York and Chicago. Price, 
$1.60 net 
In response to a wide-spread demand for more dances than those inclu- 

ded in The Folk Dance Book, published seven years go, this second book is pre- 

sented. Many dances have been collected and tested, and the best of these 
included in the collection. They range from the very simple to the compli- 
cated, but all are so clearly described that no difficulty need be encountered. 


GAMES AND DANCES REVISED EDITION 


By William A. Stecher. Published by John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. Price, $1.50, net 

The popularity of the first edition and the increasing demand for such 
material has led the author to enla.:ge and revise his previous work, with the 
result that a great wealth of usable material is gathered between the two covers 
of one book. The object has been not to present a great variety, but a selected 
list; nevertheless, both variety and selection have been attained. The games 
and dances are classified according to grades and ages, while a deal of supple- 
mentary information is contained in the five appendixes. 


WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC 


By Anne Shaw Faulkner. Published by Educational Department, Victor Talk- 

ing Machine Company, Camden, New Jeisey 

To make it possible to give to students some knowledge and appreciation 
of the world’s music, just as they learn of its history, literature and art, this book, 
for use with the Victor Talking Machine, is presented. A systematic course in 
fundamental principles is given, illustrated by selections from the world’s best 
music. Such a book makes it possible for small clubs, even in remote dis- 
tiicts, to adopt a course of study such as might be used in centers of population. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN AND BOYS 


By Albert M. Chesley, Young Men’s Christian Association, Washington, D. C. 
Published by Association Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York. Price, one dollar 


INDOOR GAMES AND SOCIALS FOR BOYS 


By G. Cornelius Baker, Young Men’s Christian Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Published by Association Press, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York. Price, seventy-five cents 
With these two books at hand, anybody ought to be able to arrange a 

good time for men or boys—and, in many cases, girls and women might be in- 
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cluded. The first book states its principles at greater length—that back of the 
“tumult and the shouting,” the rollicking and the jovial, must be the spirit of 
service, the inspiration that glows in the heart after the smile on the face has 
died away. Mr. Chesley takes a great deal of his material from receptions 
and special entertainments actually given in various places. Of course not 
every game or topic will appeal to every one but the ideas are sufficiently varied 
to be suggestive to all. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AND PREPARATORY MILITARY 
INSTRUCTION 


By Frederick A. Kuenzli and Henry Panzer. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1916. Price, $1.25 
This “modified Swiss system intended to provide for the strong common 
defence of America”’ deals with physical training for the purpose of developing 
health, perfect bodily form, dexterity and character. No military instruction 
as such is given, though marching and running, with military commands, are 
included. Some apparatus work and athletics are given, but little in the way 


of games. 
THE C NSTRUCTION OF SWIMMING POOLS 


By William H. Ball. Published by the Association Press, 124 East Twenty- 

eighth Street, New York. Price, fifteen cents 

Mistakes most often made and criticisms most ofter heard are noted in 
this pamphlet, accompanied by suggestions for overcoming such difficulties. 
That the swimming pool be not less than twenty by sixty feet, with a depth of 
four to eight feet, and have a spoon-shaped bottom; that sufficient space be 
provided to accommodate from one hundred to thiee hundred spectatots—these 
are some of the pertinent suggestions. The matters of heating, lighting, filtra- 
tion are each briefly considered. 


CHILD TRAINING 


By V. M. Hillyer, Head Master of Calvert School. Published by The Century 

Company, 1915 

“This book sets forth a system of training for a child under school age and 
lays out a course of lessons and drills that can be given a class or an individual 
by either the trained or the untrained teacher or parent’’—so the preface informs 
the reader. The author fears that the usual methods of child training between 
the ages of four and seven are too symbolical or mystical for the “common sense, 
even prosy child of every day life.” One feels sure a child trained by the **Habit 
Drills,” “Social Training,’ ‘‘Manual Training,” advocated, would not be too 
imaginative! 

Based on a rather curious psychology, the method yet presents many in- 
teresting forms of play, though it calls for a constant self-consciousness on the 
pait of the instructo1t which it is to be hoped few possess. 


OUTDOOR ATHLETIC TEST FOR BOYS 


By John Brown, Jr., M. D. Published by Association Press, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York 
The plan worked out in Westchester County, New York, in 1910, and 
since then successfully used in dozens of communities is here outlined. Ad- 
vantages of the system, directions fo1 conducting the events end samples of 
blanks used for scoring are given. 
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SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 

By 5. Evlyn Dering. Published by the A. S. Barnes Company, New York 

and Chicago, 1916. Price, $1.20 

Each little song has a story with music characteristic and descriptive— 
in many cases very charming and pleasing to little children. The author 
has endeavored to give songs “which will appeal to the child heart and 
leave a lasting charm and influence over the child mind.” Where these 
songs have been tried, they have met with instant response from the 
children—as they deserve, being free from sentimentality and of good musical 
quality. 





We Design, Execute and Erect inany 
part of the United States, all forms 
of Stone, Marble and Bronze work 
appropriate for 


PARKS and PLAYGROUNDS , 
Including Tablets of Record, Sun Dials, Seats, Fountains, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited 
A VISIT TO OUR STUDIOS IS CORDIALLY INVITED 











The NewYork Training School for Community Workers 


Announces the opening of its second year of lectures and practical work, 
beginning October I Ith, 1916. For information address 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


SINGLE STICK DRILL 
In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 


Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 





























Did You Attend 
the Recreation Congress 
at Grand Rapids? 


If you did, you will wish to 
read the addresses in The 
Playground. If you did not, 
you will also want to read 
The Playground. 


Subscribe now $2.00 a year 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 











Playground Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Normal School for 
Playground Workers 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 
Fall Term opens Sept. 19 
Diploma, 2yrs. Folk Dancing, Pa- 
geantry, Games, Story Telling, Gym- 
nasium, Playground Practice. Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrated 

Bulletin address 
REGISTRAR, Box 71 
616-22 So. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 











CORONA 


Is a six-pound silent partner 
that makes routine a habit. 
With it your business reports 
and accounts as well as your 
personal correspondence are 
attended to promptly. 


Corona eliminates worry. 
Cost with case, $50.00 
Write, phone or call for booklet 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
141 W. 42d St. Tel. Bryant 7150 
Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker 














ANCHOR POST FENCES 








and unclimbable. 





OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 


Write For Illnstrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11% Cortland St. (/3th floor) 


New York 
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Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


It is often necessary to write a word or phrase exactly in the center 
of the paper. It is simple on the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. Do 
you know how? 


Do you know the best way to insert a large number of sheets of ! 
paper and carbons at the same time, so that the edges will all 
come even, 


Do you know how to “‘half space’ so that you can write in an 
extra letter and still have the work look well? 


Do you know why the use of the Variable Line Spacer increases 
the life of the platen? 


Do you know what can be done with our Variable Line Spacer 
that can not be done with any other? 


Do you know the best way to insert a sheet of paper? 


Do you know how to “‘front feed’’ envelopes? 


If you cannot answer ‘‘yes"’ to all these questions, it will pay you to send for the booklet— 
“The Silent Smith.’’ It’s yours for the asking. Drop a card to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


New York City Office: - 311 Broadway 


Full Line of Standard and Silent Models } 
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“IT am glad to contribute to the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America, for the ,more 


playgrounds the fewer battlegrounds.” 











